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Weight, boxed, three pounds 
Why engage a private secretary to help you 
out of a possible embarrassment when you can 
have these books right at your elbow as a silent 


advisor and put yourself on a sure ground of 


reserved dignity and calmness? The fact that you 


are a well mannered individual has no_ bearing 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
SOLD FOR $3.50 


SPECIAL SHORT TIME 
OFFER ONLY $1.98 


: 3 HIS is positively your last chance to 
secure the famous two-volume Book of 
Eticuette of the original, complete $3.50 
edition at the $1.98 bargain price which we 
are offering DURING THE LIFE OF 
THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. GET BUSY 
and ORDER this set of books TO-DAY! 


The BOOK OF ETIQUETTE is recog- 
rived as the most complete, the most ex- 
haustive and authoritative work of its kind 
on the market to-day. It explains every- 
thing clearly, precisely about what to do, 
occasions. It 


say, write and wear on all 


gives you a wonderful possession of your 
ease, dignity and self-confidence in social! 


contact. 


LET If BE YOUR SOCIAL 
SECRETARY FOR 
LIFE 


upon class of distinction and rank ef.~caste. Ignor- 
ance of the law is no excuse for you or ‘any one 
else in judicial court, much the:same as ignorance 
of etiquette is beyond the mere pardon at a social 


function or in public places. 


The Silent Advisor in Your Home 


The BOOK OF ETIQUETTE is, itself, a gem 
of literature and will make an attractive addition 
to your library, not only as a reference book, but 
aga guarantee of your good breeding. Also, it will 
make a fine instruction book for any adult child 


badly in need of school and home training. You 
simply cannot afford to be without it—none the 
less than your prayer-book. Act NOW and fill in 
the coupon below: 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE COMPANY 
2337 Fifth Avenue 
Troy, New York. 


Please send the famous set of the Book of Etiquette. 


I will pay the postman only $1.98, plus a few cents de- 


livery charge. 


It is understood that I may return the 


books, if they are unsatisfactory, within 5 days, and my 
money will be promptly refunded. 
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JUNGLEGYM, Inc., 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 


JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 


JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 


Mass. School for the Blind. 


“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 


NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNCLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 


J. S. WRIGHT, 


Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


Mr. Wilham H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“A tremendous success—correct from 
every point of view—Gives the imagination 
full play—No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, Il. 


“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 
Winnetka, 11]. 


JUNGLEGYM 
A Play Apparatus---Not An Amusement Device 
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By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


mi REALLY great Convention of the National Fra 
ternal Society of the Deaf, and incidentally of the 
American Deaf, that for attendance at a meet- 
ing of the largest of the American Associations 
was a record breaker outdone only by the Na- 
Association meeting at Detroit, and this with 
merely to ae figures and entertainment provided. 


¢ 


respect 


tional 


¢ 
No convention since’ Chicego, 1893, has been roasted more 


severely, and some of the. criticisms have not been well taken 


An entertainment fund of something over $5200 was raised, 
of which about $600 remains as surplus unexpended. To raise 
this vast amount there was an cwverhead of expense for com- 
mittees, etc., of approximately 20%, that is, a thousand or so 


was spent in raising the fund. 


A California writer in the Journal makes the ludicrous state- 
meat that $800 was spent for a hat full of ribbons. As a matter 
of fact, the badges were most beautiful souvenirs of the meeting, 
and I never pinned a convention badge on my coat with more 
pride, for it combined in telling what and where the convention 
was held, with an intaglic portrait that represented any one of 
lakes in These badges 
given to all officers, delegates and alternates, and sold at ap- 
The lot cost the committee $700, 
and from sales they got back $367. They 
but so did the Altanta N. A. D. convention; but at Altanta 
the surplus were distributed among the delegates to take home 


the ten thousand Minnesota. were 
proximate cost to all cthers. 


ordered too many, 


as souvenirs... I do net know what was done with the excess 
at St. Paul, but if they will advertise them for sale at, say, 50 


cents each, | am sure a great many could be sold. 


There that 
would net refer to them, but for untoward publicity they have 
hands. 


were features were not well planned, and I 


had at other writers’ 


The New York delegation, with accessions in New York 
State, filled a Pullman, and overflowed into two other Pullmans, 
so when they reached Chicago after a twenty-two hour run, 
they but July 
first, sight-seeing in Chicago in the morning, picnicing in the 
afternoon, and being entertained at Chicago’s 
Athletic Club in the evening with a show, that for “pep,” hustle 
and bristle, I have never seen equalled by deaf people any- 
They found their beds at the Sherman Hotel at a late 
hour Sunday morning, but were up in time to catch the “Gibson 
Special” 


were a bit tired out, 5 saw them on the go— 


unique Silent 


where. 


cover the Burlington Railroad at 9:30 Sunday morning, 
and enjoyed all the luxury of a special train with two dining 
cars comstantly in service, and al] sorts of diversions provided 
for during the thirteen-hour run along the Mississippi River, 
through Illineis, Iowa, and Wisconsin, crossing into Minnesota 
just before dark. I will vouch for the\New Yorkers, in partic- 
ular, that they landed in St. Paul tired out, but why worry? 
Plenty of taxis obtainable. surelv, and then there were promised 
500 deaf autoists would be on hand to take us to the St. Paul, 
the hotel that was to be our home for the week following. 


But— 
Nev, nav, Pauline, it wasn’t to be! 

Our train had picked up the Illinois School band, with Prof: 
Fancher leading, just as he led the Tennessee School band at 
the Altanta Convention a year before. The band gave con- 
certs on the train, and some bright soul conceived a parade 
fre, the station to the hotel, so we were all paraded on foot 
late Sunday evening, for whose benefit I do not know, since all 
the business places were closed, except a few soda and cigar 
stores, and the only offset to me was in that a couple of the 
local boys carried my grips, and that was a relief, but few were 
as fortunate, so a tired mob of over 200 souls stormed the St. 
Paul corridor calling for the rooms they had reserved. Con- 
sidering the situation, they were taken care of rather better 


than might be expected under the circumstances. 


© 


And just here, a little aside as to the so-called deaf bands. 

In the past, I have used up a great deal of space telling what 
I thought of these commendable organizations, made up of 
hard-of-hearing boys in the schools for the deaf, providing, of 
course, that the truth is told with reference to them—that is, 
that they are hard-of-hearing, and not deaf boys, that the 
ninety and nine of us in organizations of the deaf gain no 
benefit from the music, and only feel certain negligible vibra- 
tions if surrounding conditions are right, but it is no more to be 
terined music than if the boys were pounding the bottoms of 
wash boilers. In other words, and in short, and in fine, music 
is not for us whe are deaf any more than moving pictures are 
for the blind, though a blind person might have the pictures 
described with such vividness that pleasure would be derived 
from the showing; but a deaf persom who has never heard 
music cannot have it described by even the cleverest. As an 
instruction at a school for the deaf, I 
should think a band made up of the hard-of-hearing among 
the pupils invaluable. 


auxiliary to military 


On the cther hand, as a feature at a convention of the deaf 
I think it tremendously misleading and a criminal waste of 
money, since it contributes absolutely nothing to our welfare 
and is void and dead to our deafened ears; and the cost at St. 
Paul reached over $500, all of which can be charged on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 

What I have stated in this paragraph leads up to the next. 


© 

Monday evening. 

Already a long day, because of frequent juggling the hands 
of our watches to have them conform with the brand of stand- 
ard or daylight saving time that prevailed where we happend 
to be, the watches carried by my roommate, the active cam- 
paigner who was delegate from\Manhattan No. 87, and myself, 
were an hour beyond where they, should have been, so, when we — 
went down to a seven o'clock breakfast, the ‘hotel clock had the 
laugh on us by announcing that it was only six, and none of the 
three dining rooms in service for a long hour to come. From 
that time on, Monday was a busy day, and after the evening 
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meal, starting for a stroll 
and a smoke, I saw the 
Illinois boys were giving 
a concert in front of the 
hotel, and stopping to look 
on I had the good for- 
tune to find that Miss 
Grace Hasenstab, one of 
those delightful, charm- 
ing and talented daugh- 
ters of deaf parents that 
conventions bring us to 
cnow, was standing right 
next to me, and we talk- 
ed over some of the in- 
cidents of the Detroit con- 
vention whose pleasures 
we had shared. Just then 
a real handsome man 
came along. I did .not 
catch the name when 
Miss Hansenstab cleared 
the way for a_ hearty 
handshake. All I knew 
was that he was a hearing 
gentleman who might be 
Mayor of St. Paul, o: 
President of the Burling- 
ton Railroad, so far as 
appearances went. One 
thing followed another in 
the way of general con- 
versation,, Miss Hasen- 
stab doing the  inter- 
preting, and finally he 
asked: 

“What do you think of 
the band?” 

“Bunk,” was my only 
reply, as I thought jt all 
that was necessary. Just 
at that point the gentle- 
man walked away and 
Miss Hasenstab looked a 
bit hurt, all of which 
puzzled me; then a great 
light struck me, and I 
asked Miss  Hasenstah 
who the gentleman was. 
It was her turn to look 
surprised when she told 
me it was Col. Smith, 
Superintendent of the 
Illinois school. I tried to 
get a chance during the 
evening to elaborate on 
my one-word reply to 
Col. Smith, but did not 
see him again till next 
morning at breakfast, 
when, before I could 
explain, the Colonel hand- 
ed me the following: 


“Replying to your feel- 
ing that eur band is most- 
ly “Bunk” I wish to say 
for the sake of the argu- 
ment that if-it were all 
“Bunk” itis fully justified, 

“Hearing people as a 
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a. tL. 
SIXTH CONVETION—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, ST. PAUL, MINN. JULY 11—14, 1899 


rule refer to deaf persons as dummies, etc. They have felt 
that deaf persons are inferior mentally. Hard-of-hearing per- 
sons are (by the public) classed with totally deaf. If hard-of- 
hearing people can do anything to convince the public that 
deaf people are not inferior mentally would you call it “Bunk?’ 

“Four members of our band are absolutely totally deaf. 
None of them can hear well enough to secure an education in 
the hearing schools. 

“The band is educational, memory training, and a source 
of nleasure. 

“It gives the boys opportunities such as this trip, which they 
would never have otherwise.” 


While I do not agree with Col. Smith’s contentions, I read- 
illy coincide that the boys had a trip they would not have hai 
otherwise, and I am sure that the best wav to educute che 
public with regard to the deaf is not to befuddle them with this 
band thing as an organization of deaf people, and seventeen 
a bit of a 
pianist as well, has taught me that no totally deaf person can 


years as a hearin: youth, and a music lover, and 
play the scale if they cannot hear, except on such instruments 
as the piano, organ or accordion, where the notes already 
exist, but it is absolutely incomprehensible to me how a <otal- 
ly deaf person can bring about music where he has to create, 
as on the brass and stringed instruments. 


where it had been acquired antedating deafness, of 


As a feat of mem- 
ory, 
course it would be altogether Beethoven, master 
musician, both creator and performer, was rendered helpless 


when deafness came upon him, and there are no Beethoven’s 


possible. 


among the performers I have met in the schnoi band aggrega- 
tiens. I know no hard-of-hearing player would be tolerated 
by Sousa, or any of the great leaders, nor even by one of the 
lead to such discord <hat 
harmony would be out of the question. 

My good friend Col. Smith is a newcomer among us. I 


have cxperienced all the ins and outs, and ups and downs, of 


lesser organizations, for it would 


total deafness for forty-three years, and more, and with all 
due respect to Col. Smith and all concerned, I am utterly un- 
willing to believe a totally deaf person can create music, 
except that possibly such a person might learn when to 
accompany a musical organization by drum beats, or beating 
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cymbals or a triangle, but beyond that I won't go a step. 


The two great Americans organizations of the deaf are made 
up, in the main, of deaf people—that is to say, people who 
cannot hear anything at all, and as there is no such a thing as a 
deaf band, why befooil the gocd people of St. Paul, or Atlanta, 
with buncome that goes with the presence of a so-called deaf 
band that only puts us, who are really deaf, at a disadvantage 
and make us feel like so many fools at being made parties to 
the humbug of it. 


© 


With the story of St. Paul, and the photographs of the 1924 
meeting is reproduced a photograph of the 1899 meeting, a 
quarter of centurv before. The New Yorkers present in 1899 
were Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Fox, and Mr. Miller Reese Hutchison, 
who had just finished his invention, the acousticon, which, he 
was taking to St. Paul for demonstrations, and myself. Just 
the four of us, and of the four, I was the only one who had 
Our home then was in the 
old Windsor Hotel, on the sanie site now cccupied by the St. 
Paul Hotel, which was dur home last summer. The Windsor’s 
best rooms had no baths, and’ cmly the water pitcher and 
bow! of that day, and the charge for room, breakfast, dinner 
and supper, was $3.50, exactly the same as we paid for room, 
in 1924. But such rooms! 
pool order, hot, celd or icé water, always available by turn- 


the pleasure of repeating in 1924, 


alone Great baths on swimming 
ing a faucet, twin beds good enough for royalty, and bureaus, 
wardrobes and everything in duplicate, so that the two per- 
There was 
only one lack, and that was the shaving mirror that the Sher- 
man in Chicago has in its rooms, a mirror that can be adjust- 
ed to any direction, and to catch any light. Perhaps it’s 2 
trivial thing to refer to, but in every other respect the St. Paul 
is as modern as the Biltmore or the Commodore here in New 
York, and a great deal ‘more modern than the Gotham or 
the St. Regis. 


sons sharing had a complete home all their own. 


If you will look at the 1899 photograph you will find among 
the faces those of Dr. Noyes and Dr. Tate, two good friends 
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of the deaf, who were both heads of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf; Rev. Mr. Mann, Messrs. Thompson, Spear, Reg- 
ensburg, Tilton, Morrow, and Kerney, all of whom were prom- 
iment in the N. A. D., and all of whom have passed to their 
reward. Then you will find old war horses of the N. A. D.— 
Hodgson, Fox, Seaton, Koehler, and Hanson,—none of whom 


“ 


TEXANS ON BRIDGE AT ST. LOUIS 


were with us in 1924, and among those who were present last 
summer, and who are in the 1899 picture, you will find Messrs. 
Howard, Smith, Sheridan, Cloud, Schroeder, Wolff, McNeil, 
and yet others. 
ca 

In 1899, we had two glorious outings,—one a day on Lake 
Minnetonka, on the steamer Tonka, and another, a visit *o 
Minnehaha Falls. In 1924, we did not have either of these 
treats, but did have a day at a picnic park, the like of which 
can be found near any city, and which have no element of nov- 
elty, so with ten thousand lakes all her own, Minnescta might 
have afforded us a day on one of them. I am not complaining. 


A fraternal convention does not mean much to delegates 
and officers, for they are there to work for the betterment 
of the N. F. S. D., and every delegate does his duty. 


ever asks to be excused for a session, and there are hardly any 


No one 


protests when debates are so prolonged that every one is hun- 
gry, or bed time is passed by hours and every one is sleepy. 
All are there at the expense of either the Grand Division, or 
their local division, and a great many are being paid for all 
time lost from their regular labors, so there is no complaint if a 


NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES AT THE ST. PAUL 
CONVENTION 
Standing, left to right—Klopper (Holyoke), Gleason (Bangor), 
Gilmartin (Pittsfield), Ruckdeshel (Providence). Pach (G.V. 
Pres.), Cameron (Boston), Kimball (Portland), Brunsell 
(Springfield). Sitting—O’Connell (Waterbury), Hanora (New 
Haven) and Fogg (Lewiston). McCord (Lowell), Bouchard 
(Hartford) and Barr (Worcester) were absent when photograph 
was made. 


convention is $0 per cent. work, and 20 per cent. play, but that 
20 per cent. play ought to be real play. 

A criticism made by another writer was in regard to the 50 
cent lunch boxes sold at the park on picnic day. I can’t see the 
justice of any complaint on that score, as the committee without 


doubt wanted to see that every one was able to have a noon- 
day lunch. Where the Committee was a bit remiss was in 
their not having announced that those who preferred a regular 
dinner would be accommodated at the big restaurant right 
near the entrance to the park, where a splendid meal was 
served to a dozer of us. 


BUNCH OF CHICAGOIANS AT ST. PAUL PICNIC 


Locally, the deaf never have to spell out the names of the 
twin cities, for St. Paul is always signed by the “Governor” 
sign, that is, the circle just over the temple, and touching it. 
Minneapolis gets its sign from the sign name of its oldest 
inhabitant, Mr. Dean, who was very much with us. To sign: 
Mr. Dean's name one places the letter “PD,” made with the 
right hand, on the left shoulder, and thereby avoids having to 
spell out the eleven letters that make up the city’s aame. The 
delegates had no chance to tour Minneapolis, as we did in 
1899, though the visitors did, and all the delegates saw of the 
more hustling of the twin cities was on the ride by bus or 
trolley to the Nicollet Hotel, where the convention banquet 
was held, it being a precedent in having the culinary big 
event in a city other than the one in which the business sessions 
were held. It takes a Burlington or Northern Pacific train 
one hour to run from the Minneapolis to the St. Paul station, 
but by pus or trolley, one can do the trip in fifteen minutes, 
and even then, except for the Mississippi river, one could 
not tell that he had left one city and entered the other. 


Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan, of Milwaukee, who were married at 


the convention. Mr. Hooper a friend of both 


“Kiwanis,” “Rotary” and the “Lions” organizations in the 
cities and towns are ever on the alert for opportunities for 
advertising their cities, and welcoming the stranger within th 
gates, but up till 1924 none of these organizations ever took 
notice of the presence of a body of deaf people in convention 
in their midst, so to speak, until the St. Paul meeting, when 
the President of Kiwanis invited the Grand Secretary and 
the Second Grand Vice-President of the “Frats” to be dinner 
guests, aud left it to Mrs, Nyhus, another of those charming 
daughters of deaf parents that conventions bring to our notice, 


TEXANS AT CHICAGO 


to arrange the details, and that on 


bring us back 


Mrs. Nyhus explained 
Thursday they would send a car for us, and 
to the park after the dinner. Mrs. Nyhus wrote new instruc- 
tions afterward, telling the two guests of a change in the plans 
and the Grand but the 
in his mail box. The unusual 
ittraction brought out the largest dinner meeting that St. Paul 
Kiwanis ever had, and Mr. Gibson address in 
Mrs, accompanying wiva Mrs. Gib- 
son afterward told me she had never seen her husband in so 
good oratorical form. He 


Secretary got his, Vice-President’s 


instructions were overlocked 


spoke his 
signs, Gibson voce. 
was given huge volleys of ap- 
plause at its close, and then they prepared to hear the Vice- 
President speak with Mrs. Nyhus accompanying in signs, but 
stated the Vice-President 
waiting for the car that never came. 


as vefore was out at the park 


It will be noticed that this page does not give any account 
of the business proceedings of the Convention, and for two 
reasons. The regular transactions will have appeared in the 
organization's Sii- 


own publication before this issue of the 


A FULL HOUSE 
Bouchard, of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Texas, and Hooper, of Ft. Worth Texas. 


Sullivan. of Chicago; Hill, of 
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eNT Worker is out, and the news features of the meeting ap- 
pearing in the Journal, most of it being in type in that pub- 
lication’s office before the meeting had adjourned. But among 
the gocd results were in raising the President's salary to 
$1,000, the Grand Secretary’s and the Grand Treasurer’s to 
$2,800, and the Trustees to something more befitting than 
what they received in the past. 
taking away the salaries of the Grand Vice-Presidents, since 


oniy one of the three had a live, active, and sometimes tur- 


Another good move was in 


bulent, territory, the other two having quiet jurisdictions that 
rarely knew a ripple ont of the ordinary course cf events, so 
the $150 per term paid them was so much waste. However, 
it was }‘rovided that in future when such an ofhcial is engaged 
in official duties he will have a per diem remuneration, which 


makes the thing more equitable. 


© 


One of the pleasures of being a Grand Officer is in the 
opportunities it brings to have close-up contacts with the real 
big men who share and shine in cur proceedings. At Atlanta, 
we could hobnob with Governor Hardwick, and at St. Paul, 
before his address, Governor Preuss sat with us on the stage, 
During a lull, J 
got the Governor’s attention and asked him to tell me, con- 
fidentially, what the Governor of Minnesota said to the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin when they met, but his reply consisted only 


and Mrs. Nyhus introduced us all around. 


of a wink, and it might be played two ways, so I wasn’t any 


wiser than I was before. 


& 


A fine type of citizen asked me early in the week if I would 
like to be put at his club, and if there might be others of the 
About two dozen of 
us accepted the hospitality, and were escorted to the club room 


party who would enjcy its membership. 
and given membership cards. The courtesy was very much 
enjoyed by those who could run over for an hour at the peak 
end of the day, which was anywhere from midnight to three 
a.M. Once I left one of our finest boys there, suggesting that 
as his wife was with him we had better go back to the hotel, 
but he replied that it was twelve and his wife had retired 
without doubt. But when I got to the St. Paul the first person 
I met was his wife, and she asked if I had seen her husband, 
and I told her I had left him at the club, where [ thought he 
was going to play a game of billards. She thanked me, with- 
out any expression that might serve to tell me anything, but 
next morning the husband attracted my attention in the break- 
fast room, and confided: 


THE 


“Many thanks for trying to help me out, but next time don’t 
mention billiards as my wife knows I hate the game.” 

Oh, What's the use! 

At one of the sessions, Vice-President Williams was in the 
chair and Delegate Patteron, representing San Francisco Divi- 
sion, got up to speak but it happens he only moved to Cali- 


fornia less than a year ago. Mr. Williams is over the six foot 


Misses Gussie Librman and 


Belle Curtis, two of Ch'cago’s 
Flappers, after conquest of Fancher and his Band. 


mark. Mr. Patteron, while mentally a giant, is a ha!f portion 
When Mr. Patteron had finished, the Vice-Presi- 


dent called the assemblage to attention and asked them to note 


physically. 


that the speaker was a new comer in California and that he, 
himself, was a “Native Son,” and then, by way of emphasis, 
indicated their respective heights. 

& 

The officials of the Burlington Route properly appreciated 
that they had the honor of running the first special train for 
deaf people in its history, and provided special lunch and 
dinner’ menu cards with the event and the cecasion properly 
observed on the souvenir menu cards. One of the highest 
officials of the passenger department made the trip with us 
and intertained the Grand ofhcers and their wives at a spe 
ical lunch and a special dinner in the evening, the guests not 
being troubled to give 
d’hote 
the day the Company distributed boxes of candies to the 
The old theory that “cor- 
is being wiped out, and the treat 


orders, but being served with an 


abundant table dinner of excellent quality. During 
ladies and perfectos to the men. 
porations have no souls,” 
ment accorded to the guests of the “Seaboard,” on the 1921 
and 1923 trips to Atlanta, the attentions and personal courte- 
sies extended by the New York Central Lines through their 
Mr. McDonnell, who accompanied us part way to Chicago, 
and the efforts of the Burlington officials, all go to show that 


“Public be Damned” no longer holds. 


The visitors had much the better of it when it came to sight- 
seeing, as the working part of the convention did not have a 
chance to share in on sight-seeing in the Twin Cities, thougn 
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through the kindness of Mrs. Jay Cooke Howard, some New 
Yorkers and myself were taken through the principal streets 
of St. Paul between sesssions. Mrs. Howard is a wonderfully 
skilled driver, but this was more in evidence when she took 
President Anderson, Treasurer Roberts and the writer, over 2 
There 
are some mighty steep hills in Duluth and I judge only an extra 
expert driver could negotiate the hills and mention the points 
of interest as they were passed by spelling them with one hand, 
when the hand could be spared from duties required oft. 
When you are at the crest of the hill back of Duluth, it looks 
as if the city was tilted toward Lake Superior, and any little 


tour of Duluth the Sunday following the convention. 


thing going wrong would send a car and its occupants at a ter- 
rific speed straight down the incline into the green waters of the 
inland sea, but even that, should it eventuate, would have a 
glamour about it, for where could one find a more romantic 
scene for the most beautiful adventure in life than the historic 
“Zenith City cf the Unsalted Seas,” more of which, by the way, 
appears fur.her on. 


Friday evening, soon after seven, saw the end of the working 
part of the Frat Convention, the session having been unduly 
prolonged by long drawn out election contests, during which no 
adjournment may be leclared, not even for a bite. _ At ‘the tiine 
the Democrats were trying to nominate a catidiate for Pres- 
dent in New York, and if they had such a-rule in force, ‘all 
would have starved to death before Mr. Davis was nominated. 
By the way, only because it is germane to the subject, both the 
great party Presidential tickets are of unusual interest to the 
deaf, for, on the republican side, Mrs. Cooley was formerly. a 
teacuer at No:thampton, ard on the same ticket Mr. Gosh. and 
Maria Dawes was a supervisor of boys-in the Ohio School, 


Thomas S$. Marr, of Tennessee, and Miss B. Christal, of Texas, 
recognized on Bus 


but back to that Friday evening session, which adjourned late, so 
a hurried trip to our room for a brush-up and thea che dining 
room for a deferred dinner. There didn't seem to be as many 
people as usual, and a lot of faces missing, so I wondered. Soon 
after I was asked why I was not at the writers’ dinner, and then 
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TEXAS DELEGATES 
Left to right—Morriss, of Housten; Ford, of Waco; Talbot, 
Alt., of Dallas; Hal, of Dallas; Hooper, of Fort Worth 


recalled that I was due for that event in another dining place 
two hours befare, so hurried over and joined in at the tail end 
of the feast, and in time to see Mr. Meagher finishing a report, 
after which Mr. Kenner took the floor, or rather a chair, from 
which speeches were made. Mr. Kenner talked a long uime, but 
the lighting arrangements prevented most of us from gleaning 
what Mr. Kenner spoke about. But when he was through it 
seems all was said and done, for when Mr. Kenner is through 
speaking, literally all is said and done, so no one else accepted 
invitations to speak. All wandered out into the night and 
down to the Knights of Columbus Hall where the “Smoker” was 
being smoked out. The writers’ feast brought out an original 
“Limerick,” by Mrs. Deliglio, who handed it to me for publi- 
cation, so here goes: 


I’m feeling very mean and small, 
With all these literary gents, 

They write the million dollar things, 
I write like thirty cents, 


which was a nice tribute to Sheridan, Smith, Foltz, Howard, 
Runde, Mueller, and the array of million dollar folk in evi- 
dence there. 
® 

Early Saturday, the exodus for home began, but those bound 
south and east stayed over till the night trains. A great 
number partook of the Duluth treat, many going by rail and 
five automobile loads left the St. Paul Hotel early in the morn- 
ing with Col. Jay Cooke Howard, leader and pathfinder, in 
coimmand with his famous “puddle jumper,” as he terms it, 
carrying the Grand President, the Grand Treasurer and the 
Secand Grand Vice-President, delegation of New 
Yorkers in the next car, followed by residents of North Dakota 
and cther places. The route was over No. 35, and this desig- 
nation tells its own stery. Automobiles, when touring, make 
up their route from place to place by routes designated by 
numbers, and these numbers are in evidence, in black numerals 
on a yellow diamond, all along the road, and on so many of 


with a 


Shilton, of Toronto, Canada; Talbot, of Dallas; Hooper, of 
Ft. Worth and an unknown lady; Morris, of Houston trying to 
to sneak in 


them that no one need get lost, or stop to make any inquiries. 
His map tells the story as to where he is bound and the de- 
signations on telegraph poles point the way without any doubt. 
Route 35 measures 265 miles from the outskirts of St. Paul to 
the entrance to Duluth, and with the exception ot a bad stretch 
of about five miles, most of the route is like the best in any 
park. There is no big town on the rovte, except West Super- 
ior, and that is reached just before the journey ends. There 
are many small towns and lake resorts, all making a bid for 
you to sojourn and a good-bye legend bids you farewell. 
These sign announcements tell you the name of the resort. 
Most all of the route is through Wisconsin, and no part of it 
knows a trafic “cop”, so you can maintain any old speed 
your car permits. Our speedometer showed that we averaged 
forty miles per hour, and forty-five and fifty stretches are not 
infrequent. Mr. Howard drives a car with the same skill 
his wife does, but his opportunities for dwelling on the places 
we passed through were more extenséve than Mrs. Howard’s a; 
she had opposing and cross trafic to watch out for, both her 
drives being in city limits. Tourists have the same oppor- 
tunities for replenishing oil and gas stocks on the country 
roads, sparsely settled, as drivers have in the more populous 
cities, and should one need water to cool the radiator, signs 
along tie way tell where a hidden spring is located. The 
only bar to high speed is where an announcement tells that you 
are passing through Great Bear, and won't you kindly slow 
down to 15 miles, and I am sure everybody accedes. At noon 
we reached Taylor’s Falls, where, after an inspection of the 
Falls and the Dales of the St. Croix, an unusually fine dinner 
was cnjoyed. After an hour’s rest the tour was resumed, 
with nothing out of the way happening, if I except the fact 
that the Brant car almost took a “sider,” and the occupants 
of the famed Howard puddle-jumper side-swiped another car, 
it being entirely the other fellow’s fault. At an oil station 
near one of the many lake-side camps, our needs were taken 
cure of by two hustling lads, and as we were leaving it dawned 
on every one that the lads were girls, and mighty pretty ones 
too. We had some extra refreshments here and that they have 


James F. Brady, Ivy M. Robinson and Pat Dolan waiting for 


the cars. John Mueller fills up the left end of the photograph 
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their good times up in the wilds of Wisconsin, far from the 
railways and movies, is evidenced in the show-bill that follows 
which I removed with the consent of the owner of the place: 


FIRST BIG ANNUAL DANCE 
Cozy Corner Dance Hall 
Opposite Carpenter School House 
on Highway 35 
You are invited to a Big Fish Fry. Buy your lunch. 
Fish Served Free. 
July 12th, 1924 
Classical Music by 
DREAMLAND MELODY SYNCAPATORS 
FREE FISH. 
ADMISSION: Couple $1. Spectators 25c 
Our next stop was to view wonderful Manitou Falls, in the 
Pattison State Park, and while Manitou Falls cannot be 
classed with Niagara, nor is it intended to be so classed, the 
falls are a wonderful sight, and the surrounding scenery Is 
reminiscent of sights we have been enthralled with in Colorado. 
Two hours after leaving Pattison State Park we enter the 
outskirts of Duluth, after briefly touching the edge of West 
Superior. Long before we have our first sight of Lake 
Superior we have felt its cooling breeze and tasted its delicious 
ozone. Must of the day nostrils have been pleasantly assailed 
with the odor of the all-pervading Indian grass. We enter 
Duluth to be confronted with some of the city’s vast works. 
Great plants producing steel that recall Pittsburg, and ther 
the great cement works on an even larger scale than one meets 
in the Lehigh (Penna.) valley. Then the homes, schools, and 


churches, planned for the workers and their families, utterly 
different from anything we have 
rookeries, such as the great manufacturing concerns provide for 
their employees, but beautiful one-family homes costing as 
high and even higher than ten thousand dollars, with great 
and ample garden 


ever seen before. Not 


spacious lawns spaces. And then the 


The Long and the Short of the Delegates at St. Paul—Hill, of 
Dallas, Long; Robinson, of Akron, Short. 


beautiful city unfolds before us. Soon we are on the main 
street with imposing buildings, the railways and the great 
docks to our left, and then a stop at the new offices of the 
Howard Real Estate and Insurance concern, a whole floor in 
the Security Building, with a main office in front and a suite of 
eight offices for the different departments of the business. Four 
of the cars leave us here that the tourists may make their hotel 


arrangements, and the Grand Officers and Mr. Kenner, of New 
York, continue five miles straight ahead on London Road to the 
magnificent country place Mr. Howard maintains on the shores 
of Lake Superior. Many of the most prominent residents of 
Duluth have their homes on this drive, and all of the millionaires 
are on the same shore front. A great manufacturer’s home ad- 
joins Mr. Howard’s place on the west. Mr. Howard’s home 
occupies a site as large as Union or Madison Squares in New 
York. Between the house and the shore is a wonderful garden 
that supplies them with all their needs. When we were there 
great beds of vari-colored peonies were in bloom on the front 
lawn. The furnishings of the interior show exquisite taste, 


Texans on the Mississippi at St. Louis 


furniture, tableware and rugs all being of richest, yet simple 
design. 1 do not know of any deaf couple who enjoy a home as 
pretentious, and it reminds me very much of the Roosevelt home 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y., both internally and externally, even to the 
trophies of the hunt. The waters of the lake are a bit too cold 
for comfortable bathing, but there is good fishing right at hand. 
It did not crowd the Howards at all, either in sieeping or table 
accomodation, to care for four guests. That evening over 
sixty were entertained at a buffet luncheon in honor of Duluth 
Divison, No. 99, N. F. S. D., which was installed that eve- 
ning in Lakeside Masonic Hall with three Grand Offcers in 
charge of the installarion, and over sixty members of the order, 
representing seventeen cifferent divisions from Maine to North 
Carclina, and New York to the far West. 

On Sunday morning, while the visitors to the city were 
preparing to start for an inspection of the Iron Range and 
the great open pit mines, the staff of Grand officers, ac 
companied by Mr. M. M. Lubin, boarded Mr. Fred Brant’s 
car for the drive back to St. Paul over Minnesota Highway 
No. 1, about 100 miles shorter than the Wisconsin route we 
follow going north. Mr. Brant is another of those cool, quick, 
ready-witted drivers, and there were no untoward incidents 
except that the Northern Pacific Railway has to be crossed at 
grade eleven times. There is no such thing as a crossing, 
watchman, and warning bells are just a joke to deaf ears. 
Just at six o'clock in the evening we drew up at the St. Paul 
Hotel, and though cnly two days had elapsed since the conven- 
non closed, there were no deaf people in evidence, but the 
hotel lobby and the streets near by were jammed with delegate: 
representing a church organization, all or practically all, voung 
people. But all the deaf folks had not disappeared, for we 
ran into Secretary and Mrs. Gibson at dinner, and had a 
farwell feast together, so then au revoir to St. Paul and the 
sleeping car for Chicago, and after a few hours rest there, on 


to New York. 


First Drunk: “What station izzis?” 
Second Ditto (pulling out watch): “Ten thirty.” 


First Drunk: “Ash my stop; so long.” 
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Thir teenth Triennial Conventicn of the Illinois Asscciaticn 


of the Deaf --- July I to 5, 1924 
By Dr. JAMES H. CLOUD 


HE THIRTEENTH. triennial convention of the 
Illinois Association met at Rock Island July 1-5 
inclusive, opening informally with a reception on 
the evening of the Ist end closing with an auto 
ride and picnic on the 5th, with a banquet in 


the evennig;—the intervening days being devoted chiefly to 


business. 
The New Harper hotel 
There the business sessions were held, as also were the re- 


was convention headquarters. 


ceptions and the Frat smoker. 
There was a good attendance, 


although’ no new record was = 
established along that lime. = 
The convention dates were = 
fixed conveniently near those 


of the triennial convention of 
the National Fraternal Society, 
due to open at St. Paul on the 
7th, and quite a few at Rock 


bound for St. 


Island were 
Paul. 

Splendid harmony  charact- 
erized the convention at Rock 


Island and the spirit of good 
fellowship was everywhere 
The pro- 
ceedings were of a high order 


for the most part, had to 


TET 


manifest. business 
and, 
do with fundamentals govern- 
ing the future conduct the 
Association. President <A. J. 
Rodenberger, of East St. Louis, 


PUT EE 


presided and succeeded in get- 
ting the program through on 
time. Secretary Ladislaw Cher- 


ry, being absent on account of 


illness, Mrs. Grace Lord, of 
Peoria, was elected secretary 
pro-tem. 

Mayor Rosenfield welcomed 


the delegate in behalf of Rock 
Island and, incidentally, gave a 
bit of the 


mentioned 


city’s history. He 
Black Hawk's 
Watch Tower, a high elevation 


aie 


President IHinois 


elected 


overlooking a steep river em- 
bankment, one of Rock Island’s 
beauty and pleasure spots. Here some ninety years ago Chief 
Black Hawk stood watching for the approach of the enemy 
and when the enemy army did arrive to drive the Indians 
Lincoln 
was 


west of the Mississippi, one of the soldiers. 
The Black Hawk affair 
Some 400 soldiers lost their lives in the battle with the Indi- 
ans under the Black Hawk in the vicinity of Rock Island. It 
was the last battle between the whites 


the Mississippi. 


was 


war exclusively an Illinois 


and Indians east of 

Hon. Eimer Meadley welcomed the convention in behalf of 
400 business Rock Island’s 
Chamber of Commerce. He told how the city got its’ name 
from the beautiful island in the Mississippi, now occupied by 


representative men composing 
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RODENBERGER 


Association 
at the Rock Island Convention for the third 
consecutive term. 


UU UOMO LeU 


the U. S. Arsenal, and- mentioned the visit of Joliet to Black 
Hawk point in 1673. He spoke of the fzvorable location of 
Rock Island between Davenport and Moline and the city’s 
development as an industrial center and of its rapid growth 
in recent years until the population has reached near the 40,- 
000 mark. 

The welcome to the city in behalf of the Local Committee 
was made by the Chairman, Arthur C. Johnson, in a brief 
felicitous speech. The Local Committee had little to say, but 
it did a lot of effective work 
and was on the job at all times. 
In the way of entertainment it 
gave good meeasure and run- 
ning over. It extended. genu- 
ine hospitality and took special 
pleasure in doing so. It cer- 
tainly pleased the delegates, 
In addition to the Chairman, 
the Local Committee personnel 
was composed of Roscoe Brad- 
ney, Bertile Jennisch, Ira Rick- 
etts, and Arthur Heritage. The 
Program Committee, Edward 
W. Heber, Springfield, Chair- 
; Rev. H. 8S. Rutherford, 
Chicago ; John Stinchcomb 
Morris, and A. C. Johnson 
Rock Island, did its work well 
with the result that the busi- 
ness 


man 


features were of an un 
formly high order. 


The presence of the Chair 
man of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Illinois Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf, 
Mr. Milton R. Hart, of Chi- 
cago, being noted, the conven- 
tion insisted on an address in 


addition to his regular place 
on the program. Mr, Hart was 
taken by surprise, but was 


pleased to respond. He» did 
not class himself as an orator 
with the mayor or the Chamber 


of Commerce 


of the Deaf Re- 


, Tepresentative 
who had preceeded him. H2 
said he was just a plain busi- 
ness man without any oratorial frills, deeply interested in the 
general welfare of the deaf and whole heartedly with the 
Illinois Association in its efforts to advance the cause of tne 
of the state. 
past record and present status and urged the member to spare 
no efforts to attain and maintain their proper place in the 
He said the hearing public, while not knowing 
much about the deaf, was approachable and inclined to be 
sympathetic, but it was up to the deaf themselves to be asserta- 
tive and aggressive within reason that they might be under- 
stood, appreciated, and helped. 

Mr. Hart stands high in the estimation 
Illinois. At Rock Island he won all 
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deaf He complimented the Association on_ its 


community. 


of the deaf of 
hearts. Although a 
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very busy man of large affairs he took time to travel to Rock 
Island in order to address the convention. Incidentially, he 
seems to have enjoyed himself, as he came a little earlier 
and stayed a bit longer than he had originally planned. 
Mr. Hart has always been interested in the deaf, but his 
interest assumed a more active form several years ago 
following the death of his brother, Harry R. Hart, a prom- 
inent and respected deaf citizen of Chicago. 

The following Committees were announced by President 
Rodenberger: 

On Enrollment: Mrs. Fannie Hunter, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
Webb, R. Bradney. 

On Auditing the Association’s Finances: F. S Offerlee 
Chairman; Mrs. Doris Purdum, Geo. Brashar. 

On? Auditing the Home Fund: Rev. H. S&S. Rutherford, 
Chairman; A. Heritage, R. Ford. 

On Revision of By-Laws: Rev. Dr. P. J. Hasenstab, Chairman; 
Milton R.. Hart, Mrs. G. S. Hyman, Mrs, Grace Lord, Frank 
Johnson. 

On Necrology: Gertrude Fulton, Chairman; Mrs. C. 
Sharpnack, Mrs. A. Johnson. 

On Resolutions: Rev. P. J. Hasenstab, Chairman; Frank 
Johnson, Mrs. A. J. Rodenberger. Later on the name of 
The Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud was added. 

Each of the committees functioned efficiently and reported 
promptly. President Rodenberger’s address was a _ general 
resume of the Association’s accomplishments during his 
administration since the previous convention, notably the 
dedication of the Home for the Aged in Chicago June, 17th, 
1923, and an outline of what should be the immediate aim of 
the Association—chiefly the getting the State School out of 
the Department of Public Welfare and having it given a 
purely educational classification. 

The address on “Our Home,” by Mr. Milton .R. Hart, 
Chairman of the Board of Managers, was a felicitous, il- 
luminating and constructive presentation of that most 
interesting subject. He was given the closest attention anid 
an ovation when he concluded. 

“An Outline History of the Illinois Association” was given 
by the Rev. J. H. Cloud, D.D., whose years of continuous 
active service in the Association exceeds those of any other 
member. He joined the Association in 1887 and has attended 
every convention since then, eleven in all. Two conventions 
were held prior to that year. Dr. Cloud originated the Home 
project in I}linois bringing it forward in his address as 
president of the Association at the Springfield convention 
in 1894, Mr. S. Robey Burns, of the staff of the State School 
at Jacksonville, addressed the convention on the educational 
value of athletics at the school and the need of substantial 
encouragement for such special work. The Association 
decided to look into the feasibility of raising a fund to 
provide an income sufficient to at least meet the most pressing 
needs: of athletics at the State School not otherwise provided 
for by the State. 

Mrs. G. S, Hyman, superintendent and matron of the 
Home, made an interesting and instructive address, in which 
she detailed the inner workings of the Home and how it 
might be further helped by its friends. She suggested dona- 
tions of vegetables, fruit, canned foods, useful materials as 
well as cash donations, and special gifts on happy anni- 
versaries and on memorial days dear to individuals. The 
ovation given Mrs. Hyman at the conclusion of her address 
was a sincere expression of the high esteem in which she 
is held by the deaf generally and their appreciation of her 
exceptionally efficient conduct of the Home. 

As interpreters of oral addresses into the sign-language, 
and vice versa, Mrs. Hyman and Miss Grace Hasenstab, 
Social Service Field Agent of the Illinois School who was 
present, give the highest kind of satisfaction. It was a joy 
and inspiration to see them carry on,—in clear, rapid, and 
graceful signs. This is no longer a common accomplishment 
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in these degenerate days for under the old system better 
educational results were obtained. ‘The teaching profession 
how swarms with smug, so called educators, with only a 
pay-roll interest in the deaf, who profess they have no use 
for the sign language, which is another way of admitting 
that they are too lazy to learn it or too nescient to understand 
it. The heavy end of the convention work devolved upon 
the faithful and indefatigable yeteran—Rev. Dr. P. J, Hasen- 
stab. He served as chairman of the committee on revision 
of the by-laws, and on resolutions. Only the experienced 
can appreciate the amount of pre-convention work by-law 
revision requires. The entire code was carefully gone over 
and new conditions created by the acquisition of the Home 
were made to fit harmoniously into the original scheme. 
Practically every proposition received unanimous approval, 
Membership in the Association was opened to every one 
interested meeting the financial conditions whether deaf or 
not, or whether residents of Illinois or not. No sooner 
had this provision been approved than Mr. Hart qualified 
as a life member. The number of members of the Board of 
the Home was increased to eleven, a majority of whom to be 
residents of Chicago or the Local 
Board. 

The work of the treasurer of the Association, Mrs. Grace 
Frank, of Chicago, was highly commended and it occasioned 
sincere regret when she declined re-election. 

The clergy ofhciation at the convention were the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Cloud, who gave the opening invocation and the final 
benediction, Rey. Dr. P. J. Hasenstab, and Rev. H. S. Ruth- 
erford, 

The Illinois School band, Mr. F. W. Fancher, leader, had 
been .engaged for the convention period, but was unable to 
reach Rock Island until 


suburbs, to constitute 


mid-conyention time. 


It came by 
auto from Jacksonville, at which 


point the players were 
mobilized, as they had gone heme some two weeks previously 
when the school closed for the summer vacation. On the 
way to Rock Island, the foremost auto containing several 
band members was run into and demolished by an auto 
approaching from the opposite direction driven by a drunken 
driver. Fortunately, none of the band members were injured. 
While at Rock Island, an auto, in which several of the band 
members were riding, overturned, giving the boys another 
shaking up and wrecking the big bass drum bearing the 
letters “Illinois School for the Deaf Band.” Another drum, 
not so large or so good, but the best obtainable on short 
order, was substituted and the band rendered a good ac- 
count of itself, both at Rock Island and at St. Paul, where 
it played during the convention week of the National Frat- 
ernal Society, Hereafter, no convention of the deaf will be 
complete without a “deaf band,” preferably Fancher’s band. 
Ordinarily, the public takes little notice of a convention of the 
deaf, the proceedings in the sign-language is beyond their 
comprehension, the printed proceedings in the daily press 
are overshadowed by events detailed on the sporting page, 
but when the “deaf band” plays the public stops, looks and 
listens. It is interested. It is 
towards the deaf. 


impressed. It is drawn 
Imaginary barriers between the deaf and 
the hearing seem to fade away. There is an approach. 
There is commingling. And the public makes the pleasing dis- 
covery that the deaf are just like other people. 
or educating the public as to the deaf the band 
to play an important part. 
versal language. 

When Dr. Cloud visited the Tennessee School for the Deaf 
at Knoxville, in the fall of 1922, and heard the School band 
piay under the direction of Mr. Fancher, he suggested that 
the band play during convention week when the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf met at Atlanta the following summer. 
It did. At Atlanta Mr. Fancher showed Dr. Cloud a tele- 
graphic offer he had received to join the faculty of the Illinois 


As a means 
is destined 
Next to signs music is the unt- 


School. Dr. Cloud told Mr. Fancher to take the Illinois 


School band which he would have trained in time to Rock Is- 
land and St. Paul, He did. Atlanta, Rock Island, and St. 
Paul, are likely. to remember Fancher and his band: longer 
than the conventions that made it possible for the band to 
function in these cities. Due appreciation is extended to 
Col. O. C. Smith, managing officer of the Illinois School, for 
permitting the band to help out at Rock Island and St. Paul, 

The officers elected at Rock Island, the first four by accla- 
mation, the president for the third consecutive term, were as 
follows: 

President, A. J. Rodenkerger, East St. Louis; First Vice- 
President, Rev. H. S. Rutherford, Chicago; Second Vice- 
President, A. C Johnson, Rock Island; Secretary, Mrs. Grace 
Lord, Peoria; Treasurer, F. W. Fawkner, Jacksonville. 

It was decided to hold the next convention in Peoria, in 
1928, four years hence, so as not to conflict with the triennial 
conventions of either the National Fraternal Society meeting 
in 1927, or the National Association of the Deaf meeting in 
1926. After 1928, the Association will resume its 
triennial meetings. 

“Grand Pa” and “Grand Ma” Brasher, former residents 
of Rock Island, but now of Chicago, attended the Rock Island 
convention. Mr. Brasher is in his 86th year and is the old- 
est native son of Rock Island. He is spry for his years, his 
intellect is alert, and his memory harks back to the days of 
Indian thrills in the vicinity of his native city. 


Illinois 


ADDRESS 


By Mr. Milton R. Hart of Chicago, Chairman Board of Mana- 
gers Illinois Home for the Deaf. Delivered at the Rock 
Island Convention of the Illinois Association, July 3, 1924. 


I sincerely regret that my knowledge of the sign language 
is so- limited that I cannot address you in signs—but fully 
appreciate that Miss Hasenstab, who has so kindly volunteered 
to interpert for me, will do it much more gracefully, more 
rapidly and, I'll add, a million times better than ever I could 
and I wish to express my thanks to her for her kind assistance, 

It is, in a measure, rather embarrassing for a business man 
to make an address, especially before so large and splendid 
a body of ladies and gentlemen, so I will attempt no oratorial 
flights, but try to tell you in my own way, about our Home—a 
subject which is very clese to the heart of all of us. 

1 need not tell you of the struggle for so many years that 
you—ladies and gentlemen of the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf—had, to reach the goal set out, to have a Home for 
the Aged Deaf of the great state of Illinois. How the little 
mites, together with the larger sums, given with so mucir 
pleasure and, I fear, sacrifices by many, grew and grew und} 
a substantial fund was raised—nor how carefully our Treasur- 
er, Mr. E. P. Cleary, invested these funds as they came to him. 
so that the interest would help to swell the Home Fund—tor 
you undoubtedly are fully familiar with all these facts. 

Back in the year 1916, when some of the Chicago I. Ay D. 
came to me to ask me to interest myself in your—which has. 
since become OUR—splendid work, I gladly agreed, for I 
believed that my beloved brother, Harry R, Hart, of blessed 
memory, who had passed away the year before, and whom s5 
many of the I.A.D. knew and loved, would wish it, and, in 
addition, my own desire to help this most worthy humanitaria.. 
cause. 

After learning your financial status and having a survey 
made as to the number of aged deaf in the state who needed 
the shelter of a Home, I must frankly admit that I opposed 
immediate action, for two reasons. Firstly, the amount on 
hand was inadequate, and secondly, from the survey made, 
found that there was no immediate need of a Home. (That 
my judgment as to the immediate need of a Home was 
not incorrect, the limited number of our residents at the present 
time—eight years later proves.) For these two reasons, I 
believed it was better to wait until a larger sum was raised! 
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and a greater need of a Home. The response to the 2ppeal 
for more funds was most gratifying, and in April of 1923, 
after every member of the local Board had been in many places 
with the view of buying a Home, the splendid, and I might 
almost say, palatial building was bought and the title of the 
Home vested in the I.A.D. 

The members of the I.A.D. can well be proud of their 
accomplishment, for “you own a Home which is a spacious, 
wonderfully well built building, of Bedford stone front and 
pressed brick on the other three sides, open on all sides, modern 
throughout,—I wish you could all see the Home. To the rear 
of the house is a 40 foot pressed brick garage, a very good 
building which will accommodate about four cars, and on the 
second floor there is an apartment of three rooms and a bath. 
This garage is earning money for us, for we have it rented 
for $50 a.month, which you agree is quite a nice in¢6me; in 
fact the income from the garage is practically the same amount 
per annum which was received on the bonds which were sold, 
with which to pay for our Home, so you see we have the 
Home, which is free from all indebtedness, as we do not owe 
a dollar, and still, thru the income of the rent of the garage, 
we are not losing the interest which we received on the bonds. 

Our Home was sold to us at what might be called a 
“Bargain Day” price, but of course, the buying of it did not 
go as rapidly as one might think, for. | worked with the 
former owner for about six weeks until he gave in to the 
price which we believed was as large an amount as the I.A.D 
would care to invest in a Home. We paid $13,000 cash. 
Luck was with us, for the doctor who owned the Home was 
obliged to sell it, as he and his family had another home in 
Canada, to which they wished to move, and that is why we 
were able to buy our Home for considerably less than its 
actual value. The Home itself, even without the garage, 
could not be built to-day under $45,000. This figure was 
given me by an expert builder familiar with values. It is 
admirably located on a boulevard, with the best possible means 
of transportation. 

And now I should like to tell you what I believe you might 
be interested in, and that is, pertaining to the administration, 
rules and regulations and By-laws. Let me say that from 
the very beginning our rules and regulations and_ by-laws 
are identical to those of all other homes for the aged. In 
fact, the Chairman of our Committee on Rule and Regulations 
and By-laws, our good friend, earnest and sincere co-worker, 
Rev. Dr. Hasenstab, went to no end of trouble and work, 
reading thru and reading carefully and thoroughly, the rules 
and regulations and by-laws of Aged Homes of practically 
all denominations, and ours, you might say, are copied almost 
verbatim from those others, not from any one, 
for all are pretty much alike. Possibly some 
ask: Why should an applicant to the Home be 
an admission fee? I will say that every Home, 
what denomination, or where located, requires that an ad- 
mission fee be paid. It is only fair that when the applicant 
has funds and is admitted to the Home, should not only give— 
but give willingly to the Home, that will give either him or 


but from all, 
of you may 
asked to pay 
no matter of 


her shelter, their every need given attention,—in fact to receive . 


loving care and comfort, in many cases better than they might 
have previously enjoyed and be free for the rest of their 
lives from all worry and concern of the morrow. In that way, 
by paying an admission fee, the moneys paid in are placed in 
an endowment fund, the interest of which helps defray the 
running expenses of the Home. I am sure you will agree that 
an admission fee should be paid, like is done at all other Homes, 
rather than that applicants should keep all their funds te leave 
to others after their demise; others who, perhaps, might ‘have 
given them a home, comfort and care, but were willing to 
shift the responsibility elsewhere. Why should you of the 
LA.D. be asked to dig into your own pockets to support them 
entirely and allow the applicants who have means keep all 
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their possessions? It is desirable, of course, that they should 
retain some of their means. There is no thought or desire 
to dispossess them of their all, but to be fair to themselves at 
all times, 

Furthermore, let me assure you, that any man or woman 
eligible to the Home, who have not a dollar nor have they 
relatives or friends who can pay an admission fee for them, 
need not hesitate for one moment to make application; if 
they are found worthy, they will be promptly accepted and 
made heartily welcome. There is no distinction in our Home, 
no favoritism shown in any way,—whether a resident has 
or has not paid an admission fee, all are on one common foot- 
ing, as ‘brothers and sisters. The members of your local 
Board have but one thought in connection with the residents, 
and that is to make their declining years of peace, comfort, 
loving care and happiness. In speaking of our local Board, 
might I be permitted to make a suggestion? It is this—the 
Local Board as now constituted, is absolutely 199% good. 
earnest and sincere co-workers. Our meetings have been 
attended faithfully by every member, this is a record that few 
Boards. can show, but good as our Board is, I believe for 
the best interests of the Home, that it should be augmented 
by, say three or possibly four additional members. No dis- 
crimination to be made as to normal hearing persons or other- 
wise,—the deaf always being in the majerity. I say this, 
not because the work is too arduous. It is not, but I believe 
more people will become interested in our work and Home 
by expanding the circle, which brings me to a point of one 
of the reasons it is well to have people interested, —the raising 
of funds,—-his is a question of paramount importance, for we 
can never stop raising funds; especially as our family in- 
creases, our expenditures naturally will increase. This is the 
principal reason I have in suggesting additional members of 
the Board, and would also suggest that the Local Board, 
being more familiar with Chicagoans, be permitted to suggest 
the names of desirable people, for workers who are earnest 
and sincere are the ones that are desired, not the ornamental 
Board members. I sincerely hope that the 1.A.D. who have 
been so faithful in their efforts in having a Home these many 
years past, will ever continue being doing so, that their in- 
terest will be unflagging, so that we may grow and be 
successful. It is with pride and pleasure that I inform you 
of our endowment fund, for the short space of one year since 
our dedication, our local endowment fund amounts to $11,500, 
a splendid showing for so young an institution. All the local 
funds are invested in the very best real estate bonds, bearing 
7% interest, with the exception of one bond which yields 654%. 
Every bond is first thoroughly investigated and we are very 
reasonably sure of their safety which we have in the personal, 
written and signed guarantee as to the payment of principal 
and interest by the bankers, from whom the bonds are pur- 
chased. These are from banks and bankers of the highest 
standing and reputations, who have made an exceptioh for 
us in giving us their written, signed guarantee on each 
individual bond which we have bought, and will continue 
to do so. From this, you will appreciate that our investments 
are perfectly safe and sound and always worth 100 cents on 
the dollar, for they do not fluctate in value. 

These bonds are kept in a safety box in one of our large 
banks; access to the box is only with two officers together, 
of the Home—myself and our local Treasurer, Mr, B. F. 
Frank,—and right here and now it gives me the greatest 
pleasure in saying that in Mr. Frank we have the highest 
type of a man, an indefatigable, conscientious, and efficient 
worker. His accounts are always accurate and every single 
item to the penny is accounted for and shown. It is a real 
treat to see his books. AIl our books and accounts were just 
audited by a public certified Auditor, who gave liberal praise 
to the way our books were kept and found all our accounts 
correct. We have the auditor’s report here. is 
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Mr. Frank and myself are under bonds. We have done 
this to establish a precedent, and believe it to be to the best 
interests of the Home that our successors in office, having 
charge of our finances, should be under bonds. I believe it 
would be well to use all efforts with the legislature at Spring- 
_ field towards having a Jaw passed for the State to. pay the 
Home pro rata share of the cost of each resident of our Home, 
or else get the county from which the resident came to. do so. 
I am not sure, but believe the State of Ohio has such a law. 
I believe this subject an important one for the LA.D. to’ take 


up. 


In connection, with this, would wish to say that it would. 


have to be understood that no feeble minded person shouid 
be taken into the Home, for our Home, like others, is not 
equipped to take care of such unfortunates. And now it 
gives me particular .pleasure in speaking of our Matron anid 
Superinterdent, Mrs. G. S. Hyman, for we are indeed. most 
fortunate in having one so resourceful, capable, and efficient 
as she has proven herself to be. She has exceptional: executive 
ability, is a splendid, economical housekeeper, and a nurse in 
the sick room, a tireless worker for the welfare, comfort an 
happiness of the residents of our beloved Home, and te whom 
she has endeared herself as a real friend. As all- know, 
Mrs. Hyman. fortunately is possesed of normal] hearing and 
speech and at the. same time. has a. facile command of the 
Jangucge. Both of these requirements are absolutely essential 
for properly managing and conducting our Home. I cannot 
impress upon you too strongly the need at all times for the 
Matron and Superintendent to be one of normal. hearing ani 
speech, thoroughly familiar with the sign language, for the 
-many things arising almost daily require this. The work 
would be greatly handicapped and not practical, otherwiss. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you very much for the honor 
shown me which I| appreciate. [.am very glad of this op- 
portunity of meeting this splendid organization and to tell 
you of our splendid and wonderful Home. Should there be 
any question any one. would like to ask, or ground not covered, 
I shall be very glad; indeed, to answer them to the best of my 
ability. , 

May our Heavenly Father continue His blessings on our 
beloved ~.Home and work, that our home may grow and 
prosper. 


Pleasure and Business Mix 


The handicap of being deaf and dumb does not hinder Elvin 
and Clifford Pollock, 16 and 13 years old, respectively, from 
having their full joy out of life, and with that joy, which 
they share among other youths, there comes a tidy income 
which heips their widowed mother defray the expense of 
their education at school in Fulton, Mo. 


Two months ago the neighborhood in the vicinity of 3409 
Euclid Avenue resounded with the clatter of hammers. ‘The 
noise continued for two weeks and then the children of the 
neighborhood were admitted into the mystery of what was 
“going on over at Pollock's.” 


“A roller coaster,” shouted each ore who came to see, and 
in the same breath came the plea, “give us a ride.” 

The plans for the winding, waving miniature coaster, the 
work of constructing the track, and the building of the cars 
was.all done by the two mutes. 

“Pollock Park” is open from 4 o'clock in the afternoon un- 
til 9 o'clock at night. The boys have strung electric lights 
so the business of “two, rides for 5 cents” may be kept in op- 
eration after dark.—Kansas City Journal. 


Getting kisses from a girl is like opening a can of olives—get 
the first one and the rest come easy. 
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by J. We. Howson 


jLL EYES of deafdom were this summer focused 
upon St. Paul, Here met the chosen few of those 
selected to represent the great body of members 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
————=—| The number of visitors attracted to the conven- 
tion was also considerable, the St. Paul Hotel management, 
reporting all rooms sold out with more than four hundred deaf 
as guests. The overflow sought cther hotels and altogether 
with the local from St. Paul and Minneapolis, the attendance 
was estimated as well above one thousand. 

The deaf made a favorable impressicn upon the general 
public of St. Paul and in turn were well received. The badges 
worn by delegates and visitors soon came to be recognized and 


the waitresses in restaurants picked up a smattering of signs, 
enough to ask if one wanted tea or coffee, at least. The news- 
boys on the streets, with an eye to business, held out such pages 
as contained news referring to the convention, and policemen 
at street crossings were unusually solicitous for the safety of 
those crossing streets, quite unaware that such solicitude is not 
necessary, even if the streets of St. Paul had been crowded 
with vehicles, which they are not. A fellow member from Los 
Angeles called the writer's attention to the seemingly deserted 
aspect of the streets whereat we both smiled, for be it known 


Another conventicn bride, Mrs. Max Cohen. No, the gen- 
tleman in the picture is not. Max, but Jay Cooke Howard. 


that Los Angeles with its half million autos is about the most 
auto congested spot in the universe. 

The elevator girls in the hotel acquired enough finger spelling 
to land passengers at floors designated, doing this so well that 
members by contribution raised a sum of money sufficient to 


make a neat present to them for their efforts. ‘The hotel man- 
agement was extremely solicitous of the welfare of the guests 
and when announcement was made that Denver had been 
selected as the next meeting place of the Society, the manage- 


ment stated that they would inform the Denver hotels that a 


could blow the largest badlon was another femi- 
contest at the St. Paul convention. Male admirers 
lmed up and giving out instructions, which 
usually resuited in a burst balion, 


To see whe 
nine 
may be 


seen 


convention of the deaf was more desirable than one composed 
ot hearing people. The reason advanced was that there was 
none of the noise, the bickerings or quarrels and other unpleas- 
ant Incidents frequently attached to gatherings of the hearing. 
This statement 


that the convention was without its differences of opinion, or 


is quite true, but does not mean, however, 
that there was nothing fought cut to settle these differences 
Quite the contrary. As the sporting element might say, there 
were some verbal knockouts in the preliminaries, but the main 
event was a draw. 

Since the close of the conventicn there have been consistent 
kicks from certain quarters against the local committee. The 
inference is drawn that the local committee did not use its best 
judgment in handling social and other affairs and that the sum 
of $4000, raised for entertainment, seemingly was insufficiently 
drawn upon for hospitality towards delegates and_ visitors. 
The Argonaut was pretty well tied up during convention 
week with committee and other work, but what he did see of 
local entertainment would indicate that the latter was well 
handed. No doubt the Iccal committee can and will make a 
satisfactory reply to these accusations. 

Considerable publicity was given to the convention through 
the Iccal press. It was all of a most favorable nature. Daily 
accounts of the convention happenings were recorded, but 
perhaps more important were the editorial notices. ‘These 
spoke in the highest possible manner of the deaf guests of the 
city, complimenting their demeanor. Instead of being a solemn 
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visaged coterie, the editors found the deaf to be the most light 
hearted and smiling group of people within the city. There 
was not the least bit of harping upon the value of speech anid 
sptech reading such as has been drummed so constantly into 
the ears of the hearing. These editors took it for granted that 
the deaf were deaf and that signs were their natural means 
of communicating amongst themselves. They found out that 
many of the deaf are experts with the written word. There 
was never any talk about being restored to society. 

all too evident that these deaf people in St. Paul 
am integral part of the community life of the various sections 


It was 
were 


of the country from which they came, and the people of St. 
Paul were glad to welcome them as equals. As one editor 
put, it, “St. Paul is proud to be their host.” 

The banquet held at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, was an 
It was the first banquet to be held in the 
Over 600 


people sat down, and this may have been the largest gather- 


impressive affair. 
magnificient banquet rocm of this fine new hotel. 


ing cf its kind in the history of deafdom. 

The Argonaut managed to get around te the reception a 
Thompsen Hall rather late and just as the lights went out. 
It looked like they were out for good, but fortunately a ‘trou- 
ble man’ was located and after ccomsiderable delay the lights 
were on. again. This revealed that Thompson Hall is prob- 
ably the finest edifice of its kind devoted solely to the in- 


Mr. Francis ‘Flanagan and Miss Theresa Sapulovics created 


convention week by getting married after 
The individual in the middle is none 
President of the Frats. 


the sensation of 
two days’ acquaintance. 
less than Hank Anderson, 


terests of the adults deaf. It is nct, however, quite so com- 
pletely under the control of the deaf as the building of the 
Chicago Silent Athletic Club, a place which runs Thompson 
Hall a close second for conveniences. 

Francis Flanagan, formerly a California boy and once a 
pupil of the Argonaut, and Miss Theresa Sapulovics, of St. 
Paul, created the biggest sensaticn of the week by getting 
married after two days aceuaintance. 
had 


sight. 


They even stated they 
of. love at first 
The convention members and guests took the matter 


never been introduced. It was a case 
in great spirit and made up a collection amcunting to above 
fifty dollars, which they presented to the blushing pair. 

As to the business side of the convention, the proposal to 
admit ladies was rejected, so the masculine element will have 
to get along alcne for the time being, as best they may. Some 
changes were in the laws here and there, a set of officers 
showing scme new faces was elected, salaries were fixed for 
the same, and everybody went home, let us hope, at least sat- 
isfied. The choice of Denver as the next meeting place should 


be very satisfying to far western members. Fraters on the 
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Pacific Coast have been anxious to heb-nob with their breth~ 
ren in the east, but distance and railroad expenses have been 
prohibitive. Denver is within reasonable distance and a great 


influx of far westerners should put in an appearance. The 


Victors and vanquished. It would be hard to unscramble 
these two teams of feminine players, who have just - finished 


a game of “kitten” ball at the St. Paul convention. The 
losers don’t seem to mind, and anyway nobody knew who 
lost. 


associations and experiences cf convention week are worth a 
great deal to the deaf, especially to those who have never be- 
fore attended a similar convention. 

With this issue we present the picture of Stuart Evans, one 
of the grittiest football players known to the deaf. Not overly 
heavy, but brainy and resourceful, he organized the football 
team at the state school for the deaf in 1902. Previous to 
that fooball at the school had lagged with the dying out of the 
old fashioned rugby game, at which the institution boys had 
been much adept. Evans and his team won five straight 
games. If memory serves me right, the team was not scored 
The result was that high school teams refused to meet 
the deaf boys and the latter had to schedule games with ath- 
letic clubs and colleges. For several years the school tear. 
preserved an unbroken string of victories. Many of the boys 


upon. 


A sure winner. 


Miss Mary Werner emerged triumphant in 
the mad 


scramble for the chicken which she holds in her 
arms. 


played exceptionally well, but Evans had only one rival for 
supremacy, the redoubtable James Baker. Baker, of medium 
build, was fleet of foot and an cx in strength. Competent 
experts pronounced him the best prep school player in the 


THE 


state. 
case both on the field and off. The writer remembers the in 


He was very easy to handle, whereas Evans was a fiery 


Stuart Evans, one of the grittiest and headiest football players 
in the history of deafdom. Leader of an invincible team 
during his school days, and member of one of the best clup 
teams on the coast, Evans was rated by some as the premier 
end of his day in California 
stance where for some reason or other Evans was assigned the 
task of repairing a window. This he absolutely refused to do. 
The case was reported to the principal, Warring Wilkinson, 
who putting two and two together, ruled that as far as Evans 
was concerned it was a case of either a repaired window or 
no football. Eyans wasn’t stubbern enough to the extent of 
depriving himself of the chance to play football, so the win. 
dow was speedily repaired. 
Whereas Baker did 


long after leaving school, Evans seemed to improve. 


not maintain his athletic supremacy 

He join- 
ed Selma football team, a club which has had a long and en- 
viable record on the girdiron and which plays to capacity 
crowds. With this team Evans was a demcn at end, playing 
for five years against such teams as the University of Cali- 
fornia, The Oakland Reliance Club, and the Sherman Indians. 
There were those who proncunced him the best end on the 
coast at that time. 
spoke ef him as the hardest player he ever saw. 
coaching the Sherman -Indians, who 
get Evans out, because the year before two of the redskins 
had been injured by the deaf boy’s fierce tackling. But try as 
they might, the Indians couldn't down Evans. Schroder and 
Jim Thorpe of the Carlisle team who were helping their Sher- 
man brothers, time and again charged at Evans end, while 


the latter downed them every time for no gain. 


Warner, the Pittsburg and Sanford coach, 
He was then 


were instructed to 
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Now about forty years old, Eyans is a leader among the 
deaf in his community, the San Jeaquin valley. He owns a 
piece of land adjacent to the town of Tulare, which will scon 
be ready for subdivision and will yield a tract of 25 or 50 lots. 
Last fall he put on a suit with the Oakland Silents and fer ten 
minutes engaged in a regular game. But it is in Selma where 
he will always be remembered, where the people talk and say 
they wish “Deafy Evans way still in the game, because we 
like to see him hit °em dead and drag ‘em out.” 

We notice that Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, and Haryey 
Firestone have been hobncbbing with President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge at the latters’ Plymouth home. Press dispatches indicate 
that Edison's deafness is now so serious that ordinary conver- 
sation is out of the question. One would suppose that Mrs. 
Coolidge would bring into play her experiences as a teache1 
of the deaf and instruct the famous inyentor in the mysteries 
of lip-reading, but so far as newspaper accounts go, Henry 
Ford manages to carry on a conversation with Edison by 


means of an improved sign-language. 


In the Beauty Contest 


Miss Anna Keightley recently had her photograph accepted 
for the Daily Mirrer’s Beauty Contest, and though there were 
of 


hundred who waiked past the judges at the Shubert Theatre, 


several thousand entrants, Miss Keightley was one one 


where all the girls assembled, and she was further honored by 
thes “Follies.” The 
play they were invited to see was “Marjorie,¥ in which Eliza- 


being one of the 24 selected to play in 


beth Hines is starring. Finally the competitiggs were. harrow- 
ed down to eight, but Miss Keichiley was told she was of 
too slight physique for the Atlantic City contest, though other- 
wise she would have been chosen, and Miss Fay King, the 
and sketched her, 
is going to weave her into a special story of a deaf beauty. 


—Deaj-Mutes’ Journal. 


cartoonist critic of tie Hearst papers and 


MISS ANNA KEIGHTLEY 
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Coming, Going and in Between 
By J. H. MUELLER 


T WAS some trip we had—that trip to St. Paul. 
The happy conjunction of the nation’s birthday, 
set off with other plans we had made, worked in 


S was tiresome at all.. One day’s journey from 
Louisville to Chicago, and another day from Chicago to St. 


Jay Cooke Howard, press agent of the convention, and J. 
H. Mueller, “Worker” solicitor, telling the world they are 
satished with life. 


Paul, the night between put up at a hotel firmly anchored to 
the ground, with the head of the bed at all times where it 
should be, not turning around and tickling the soles of our 
feet as is generally the case with a Pullman—well, mates, to 
get straight to the point, we were sorry for those poor fish who 
had to travel all the way from Georgia, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
California, and kindred points. But if a fellow choses to be 
born so far away from a convention place, he has no one to 
blame but himself for the discomforts attendant to long trips. 

We know well enough that if we were to make this a diary 
of our adventures, there would be a number of the good folk 
whom we wheedled into letting go of two perfectly good 
American dollars to read our literary bunk in the WorRKER, 
who would emit a how] and beg us to cut it out. We aim to 
please, so we will endeavor to forget ourselves and relate 
things as happened to the whole mob, insofar as we can re- 
member them. If occasionally we digress from the point, we 
beg the gentle reader's indulgence, for according to Freud, 
Nietschke, or some other writer of Bolshevik literature, the 
ego is so pronounced in all men that try as they will, the best 
of them cannot entirely subdue it. For further information, we 


refer the reader to the editor of the Writer's Workshop. She 
ought to know. 
To begin with, we hit headquarters with a thump. Or a thud. 


It all depends on how you look at it. Charles B. Kemp, the 
efficient office dog at 130 N. Wells Street, requested us to hold 
our breath while in that cubby hole wherein work the main- 
springs of the N. F. S$. D. Was afraid we would blow down the 
wall. Not much of a compliment to Chicago architecture, that. 
In Louisville we sneeze and snort, hem and haw, and throw 
all sorts of verbal bull, and nary a yelp from the building 
inspeciors. 

Well, headquarters certainly was the Mecca of every dele- 
gate who was able to stop over. Judging from the amount of 
space at hand for the conduct of a $600,000 corporation, wt 
certainly get much out of little. Three dinky little rooms, net- 


ting the landlord something like $2,000 per annumy Yea, breth- 
ren, we are firmly convinced that the time is at hand for us 
to seriously consider a home of our own, a Fraternal Building, 
several stories in height, which would permit the collection of 
rentals from others instead of paying them ourselves. Some- 
time in the near future, we will take up this subject and give 
it the advertising which we think it deserves. 

Those, visitors made the most of their opportunity to show 
the little headquarters staff that the boss had come home. Ask 
Cherry. Or Kemp. Or Roberts. Or Gibson. Or the young 
lady who has been leaving her trade-mark on all official cor- 
respondence coming from headquarters “G. N.”’ or “R. N.” Or 
take a peek at the visitors’ book. For two solid days they kept 
a-coming and a-going, asking questions, favors, directions— 
goodness knows what not, until that goed natured bunch was 
beginning to crack under the strain. The Saturday afternoon 
picnic was a life saver; it took the mob away just as the 
cracking point was at hand. Was there a complaint from any- 
one? Naynitnot. The wonder is how those folks could keep 
on looking pleasant all that time. They did, will someone 
please step up and explain it? 

Saw a bit of Chicago. Quite a bit of it, to be more exact. 
I suppose it is Chicago, to be taken straight and without the 
semblance of a smile. But to our eyes, used to seeing some- 
thing of the sky without having to lie on the flat of our back, it 
did seem like one overgrown junk yard. Johnny Sullivan as- 
sured us that the city was not at all as wild and untamed as it 
seemed to be from the loop district, and we politely took his 
word for it. However, before we hopped the St. Paul special, 
we were convinced. To be honest, there is much more to Chic- 
ago than can be seen from that district, and to stretch it a bit 
further, we think there is too much of it. 

Naturally, with the home office disposed of, the next objec- 
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Miss who does not mind being plamp. herself. 
lady is very much unmarried but will not 
reasonable proposal. Step lively, boys, but don’t crowd. 


fat reducing from a 
The young 
turn down a 


man takes lessons in 
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tive was the S. A. C. I remember, and I am sure, a lot of my 
readers do also, the shout that went up, long, loud-and derisive, 
when the S. A. C. announced it had arrived and was here to 
Many of us prophesied that before long someone would 
be left holding the sack. (Wow, that pun was unintentional.) 
And so it did turn out. But in a different vein than had been 
prophesied. Johnny Sullivan is holding the sack, a strong 


stay. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Sitting—A. ©. Steidemann, St. Louis; F. J. Neesam, 

chairman, Delavan; Grand President H. C. Anderson; W. 

Foe Sounder, Washington. Standing—D. McG.  Bostcm, 
Camerson; L. J. Bacheberle, Cincinnati. 


sack, and a large one, to hold the proceeds of rentals, all being 
paid in coin of the realm, of standard weight and fineness. 
What was it a certain New York artist said about being loony? 

The follies show, ye gods, it was a ripsnorter. There were 
two things about it that deserve criticism; one was the smal! 
chairs; we are so built that two will fit us just comfortably. 
The second criticism is the committee’s failure to have invited 
Flo Ziegfeld to be present and learn something about the deaf 
feminine pulchritude. Give that fellow 
and he can make the most tired business man down near the 
orchestra-pit sit up and take notice. Or double notice. Ask 
Benny Flynn. -He is an old timer at it, and ought to know. 

It was on Saturday morning that the Worker family got to- 
gether and made themselves acquainted, Deliglio, Pach, Brady, 
Meagher, and others as great or thereabouts, told each other 
what each thought of the other’s work. Professional jealousy in 
most cases, but it was forgotten at St. Paul and the scribbler of 
this bosh elected official subscription collector. Those Min- 
nesotans are good and loyal patriots all right. We collarded 
about six thousand ot them, and five thousand, nine hundred 


wonder a free hand, 


“The Worker’ man tries a leg *hdld. on the Press agent. 


and ninety-five told us they belonged to Anton Schroeder's 
Sunday school class when it eame to subscribing. No 
Schroeder sports a Rolls-Royee. We. still 
Street cars, 

Digressing. Pardon. We have often read the opinions of 
Writers, Blythe, Atwood, Lefevre, and others, calling America 
the melting pot of nations. 


wooader 


use the Locutsville 


Chicago, however, is a melting 
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pot of a different metal. Yea, it is the melting pot of America’s 
deafdom. We met at least twenty former Ohioans, a dozen 
former Kentuckians, and no end of men and women whom 
we had met in different states of the union. “Like Chicago?” 
we made bold to inquire. “Say, does a colored man like 
fried chicken?” Wages are high enough to attract almost any- 
one, but far the greatest magnet is the social life. 

We hopped the special for the saintly city early enough. We 
wanted a seat on the observation platform. But early as we 
Let the reader 
remember the days of his own puppy love and be charitable. 

A Mice train it was. And a nice crowd. The scenery was 
up to the printed advertisements. 


were, there were some birds earlier than us. 


We took a foider along and 
compared notes. The meals were worth eating, but the price 
was wrong, to judge from restaurant: standards. 

Politics? Naturally. Part of the game, you know. Cards? 
Why not? Volstead was voted out of office before he had a 
chance to get in his dirty work in that direction. But we take 
our pen in protest at the Pacific coast brand of Five Hundred. 
Stories? Irvin S$. Cobb missed something by not being on that 


2a 


“The Worker” man showing his appreciation tcwards a sub- 
scriber who has just forked over. 


train and taking notes. Pat Dolan, alternate from Louisville, 
and president of the Kentucky Association, gave two or three 
One of the 
plant went to the foreman with a complaint at having to drink 
from the same cup as the rest of the barrel makers. ‘“’Tain't 
good for a fellah’s health—he might catch smaii pox, delirium 
tremens, or something from someone who had been using the 


worth especial notice: men at Pat's cooperage 


cup.” The foreman thought it over a while, then came back 
“Begorrah, drinking from this cup 


years, and roight afther thim dummies too, but dom me oiyes 


with; Oi've been for 
iv me hearing or spache is iny the worrus for it.” 

who had been 
taught to use big words, the bigger, the better, was asked 
what the capital of Kentucky was. 


one: 


A youngster just out of a pure-oral schocl 


Replied the smart voung 
Frankfort.” “And 
it or not, just as you will,” went on Pat, “Jay C. 


“Kentucky is capitalized by believe 
Howard 
runs a jitney bus in Louisville.” 

We picked up the Illinois School band somewhere along the 
line. We did not know it until Guie Leo Deliglio asked us 
to go-and see whence all that groaning came from. Two cars 
ahead was Bandmaster Fancher conducting his artists through 
Kathleen Mauverneen. done 


to brass, and upon a cue from Delegate Robinson, of Akron, 


First time we had ever seen it 
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we were properly appreciative. So appreciative, in fact, that 
we forgot all about Guie for about five selections, and when 
we went back to tell her what we had discovered, she, had 
transferred her smiles to that cotton-topped hick from New 
York, Hitchcock. 

Max Lubin took the snare from the schoolboy player, and 
did some thuinping. Immediately the train slowed down. The 
Burlington agent with the party went forward to see what was 
wrong. The engineer, one of the boys who had served over 
there, said he kad to, didn’t he hear the drummer sound taps? 

So it went. Almost before we knew it, 
Paul. A parade was staged, so we have since learned, but 
goshamitey, we did not know anything about it until last week. 
We missed it by making a dash for the nearest taxi, and get- 
ting to the hotel before the rest of the gang. Sure, we had 
made reservations, but you cannot nearly always sometimes tell. 
We spent three years at Gallaudet, and know well enough 
that reservations do not always mean anything. 

The convention proper is to be written up by Alex. Pach. 
And Guie Deliglio threatens to say something, also. As if 
one writer could not rub it in hard enough, James Howson 
and Dr. Cloud also have something to say, so we will keep 
where we promised to—in lesser fields. 

We were the recipient of numerous condolences because of 
our failure to have attended the Gallaudet College Alumzai 
But the number of Gallaudet 
lads and lassies we met at St. Paul was a recompense. Fully 
as many we-e at the N. F. S. D. convention as were at the 
college affair, and to quote the rural reporter, “a good time 
was had by all.” 

The banquet furnished a lot of thrills—to the newcomers at 
such affairs. One man asked Pat Dolan if he was going to 
wear his full dress suit. 
mind, replied: 
get full?” 

Some wag started a “pass it on” game. Had a good sized 
pad, and he wrote a single word on one sheet, and told his 
neighbor to pass it on. Followed it with another sheet, with 
also just one word, and then another and another and so on, 
until it seemed a roll of adding machine paper was being 
pulled through the room. <All went well until it reached the 
Reverend Dr. Cloud. Dr, Cloud was in a “pocket,” and to 
pass it on, he had to make a turn of 180 degrees. When you 
consider what a hundred sheets meant in the way of physical 
exercise, you cannot blame him very much if he did say, “Oh, 
hamburger!” 


we were at St. 


reunion two weeks previous. 


Pat, with genuine Irish presence 2f 
“Why should I when I won't be allowed to 


The picnic was a nice affair, only the restaurant prices were 
too low to qualify in the Hanseatic League. 
about three percent. A ham and egg sandwich we got set us 
back the entire commission on a WorKER subscription, so na- 
turally we did not order a second one. 


Too low by 


There was no charge 
for the ice water. 

We approached one gent with a copy of the Worker, asking 
Jim in our mest Chesterfieldian manner if he would care to sub- 
scribe to the only magazine in the world worth reading, look- 
at-the-pictures-and-be-convinced. Tke gent dug down into his 
jeans and shed out a half, dropped it into our palm and beat it. 
We saw him later on, conversing with a peach and did not use 
signs either. We understood then, he had taken us for a sort 
of welfare worker, soliciting for some deaf and dumb charity. 
Did we straddle up to him and punch him in the eye, demand- 
ing an apology? Yes, we did not. We kept the four bits, 
and will send it on to the Ohio Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf when school opens. 

The smoker Friday night seems to have pleased the audience 
quite a bit. We learned something that night. One thing is 
that a beard and the accumulation of years do not mean much 
in the sweet young life of a colt like Sherdian of North Da- 
kota. He found the pace too much for him, but as soon as he 
had recovered his breath, he came back for more. And also, that 
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not all hams belong to the class of the “ham what am,” adver- 
tised by a Chicago packing firm. And through all, the Rever- 
ends Smielau, Cloud, Tracy, Flick, Fortune, Michaels, Grace, 
conducted themselves like real sports. 

Nor was there any lack of high brow stuff. We learned on 
authority of a fellow Gallaudeter that the proper way 10 
Will the faculty 
If none handy, we will com- 


compare sore is this: Sore, sorrow, sorriest. 
now please hand us our B. A.? 
promise with a M.A, 

Speaking of abbreviations, we were asked to foster a re- 
solution barring K. K. K’s from membership in the order. 
We were willing, but insisted that we had the right to bar the 
K. C. and the I. QO. B. A. also. That would have left us 
about the only members in the order, and with a treasury of 
some $600,000 to play with, gosh, wouldn’t we have had a 
sweet time? 

We had expected something with a kick when bottles of 
refreshments were given out. Nothing doing. The only kicks 
in the hall that night were packed in shoes, and we never did 
care much for that sort of stuff. 

The Press Writers’ banquet, sponsored by Jimmy Meagher 
of six hundred periodicals, was a hummer. 
present, twenty-six ordered 
portions were in the house. 


Twenty-six were 
roast goose, but only eighteen 

We surrendered our order to 
Winfield Scott Runde, of California, and agreed to take roast 
lamb. After we had done with our respective portions, we 
turned to Runde and asked him how the goose had tasted. 
“Wonderful, the Chinese cook made it taste just like roast 
lamb.” “Wonderful? You don’t say. My lamb tasted just 
like the roast goose.’’ Maybe we both were mistaken in think- 
ing we had eaten what we had ordered, seems to me now 
that the waitress got the dishes mixed in the dim light and 
served them wrong. 

Which reminds There restaurant in Louisville 
which has fer its motto, “It serves you right.” One day we 
went in and told the proprietor we had contracted a serious 
case of indigestion from something we had eaten in his beanery 
the day before. Of course, that was a fib, but we wanted to 
get at least a cigar out of him. After studying the legal as- 
pect of causing a man tummyache in a public feedstore, he 
picked up his pencil and scribbled on a menu, “It serves 
you right.” I have never been unduly funny with restaurant 
men since, especially with such as have home-made mottoes or 
their menus. 

But to come back to the Writer’s blow out. Marcus Ken- 
ner had been appointed toast-master by the guiding spirit of 
the affair, Jimmy Meager, Mounting upon a chair, he called 
upon Jimmy to lead off. Jimmy said, “Mr. Toastmaster, I am 


me: is a 


a writer, but not a speaker. I beg to be excused.” Wild 
was the applause, and then Dr. Cloud was called upon. “Ah, 
this so sudden. Permit me to rest a while before I am called 
upon for such strenuous work as making a speech.” More 


applause, but not so tumultuous. Editor Runde then received 
the summons, but he was fast asleep, and no one had the 
heart to wake him up. The next invitation came to us, and 
we promptly got up, and without any sham pretenses about 
unpreparedness, gave our bit: “Move to adjourn.” We hated 
to bust up Jimmy's program, but we had a reputation to live 
up to—-our mother used to tell us years ago that we were a 
smart little chap. 

We left Saturday night. Those St. Paul girls gave the 
delegate a very sisterly send off. Or should we say, motherly? 
The last impression we had of them was Mrs. Swangren 
pirouetting through Yankee Doodle. And to think that her 
hubby told us he was not yet satisfied with her rendition, he 
hoped in time to make it perfect. Oh, well. 

The trip to St. Paul was very quiet. Probably the lads were 
afraid of upsetting the equilbrium of events. The return was 
just the contrary. The boys had been through school and were 
now going home. Restriants? G’wan. The sky was the limit. 
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Some deft pirate swiped our pillow from under our head. 
Another got hold of a ten-pound cobblestone and dropped it 
into our coat. Another borrowed our set of clippings, and now 
we have a hard time conyincing the stay-at-homes that we were 
there at all. 

After all is summed up, the St. Paul boys did the best they 
knew how. Possibly there were some who expected more than 
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was given, but those persons would find fault with paradise if 
they ever had the good luck of going there. 

We had a good time during the little time allowed us for 
pleasure. Denver is three years off, and here’s to hoping that 
there wili be none to stay away. These gatherings are great 
affairs, you alone are to blame if you do not get your money's 
worth out of them. 


The Gallaudet College Sixtieth Reunion 
June 20---25 


By J. A. SULLIVAN 


reunions are held in almost all the colleges in 
this country and that over, the graduates, then, 
scatter to their homes to resume their occupations 
: in the cities and on the farms, bringing with 
them a wealth of memories of the joys and pleasures of what 
had taken place on the campus of the colleges they love so well. 
A similar reunion took place at Gallaudet last June, for the 
first time in ten years, and from near and far men and women 
came to live over again once more the days when they were 
mere boys and girls so carefree and so full of the joy of 
living and many a weary heart was touched as the graduates 
wandered over the grounds and invaded the halls, awakening 
dear memories of what had once been. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to dwell at length upon the 
events as carried out on the program from day to day, but 
simply to give a picture of the crowd as it moved about the 
campus as would a stranger write from his point of view the 
moment he entered thru the gate and then wandered noncha- 
lantly into the hall where the meetings were held and surveyed 
from a distance, the dance, the picnic at Great Falls and the 
banquet, seeing and remembering only the things that strike 
bis fancy. ~ 

The reunion was ushered in Friday evening with a recep- 
tion at the residence of Doctor and Mrs. Hall where an oppor- 
tunity was given to all to mingle freely, to renew acquaint- 
ances and-to give the shy young men a chance to be introduc- 
ed to the charming ladies; it was really a democratic crowd 
with the great, the near great and the obscure, standing on 
common ground. The simple thought in the minds of all seemed 
to be just in the midst of a happy gathering, and it was well 
attended, indeed, for the crowd flowed all over the lawn, 
where Japanese lanterns swinging overhead gave to the scene 
a touch of. Something oriental. The evening was destined to 
be the forer nner of a succession of days the graduates were 
entertained royally @nd which was rightly called by far the 
most successful of all reunions heretofore held. 

When the sun arose the next morning and its scorching rays 
penetrated the thick woolen flannels of the southerners who 
had tzken precautions to protect themselves from the cold 
weather in Washington, they knew at once that a hot day was 
coming ,and that it would have to be endured. To make mat- 
ters worse, the air was saturated with humidity. It was so 
hot in Chapel Hall, where the first meeting was held that near- 
y all the young men, the bachelors especially, took off their 
coats, with the exception of one or two married men who 
believed in a strict adherence to etiquette in the presence of 
their wives. After President Hall had stood on the platform 
for nearly half an hour enduring the terrible heat with the 
fortitude of a christian in the Coliseum, reviewing the changes 
undergone during the last ten years and uttering optimistic 
‘prophesies of the years yet to come, he paused just long 
‘enough to put on his cap and gown, called by some thought- 


less undergraduates a mourning garb, and then he named the 
five graduates who had proved themselves worthy to be award- 
ed with honorary degrees. Thomas Marr and James Stewart, 
the only ones of the five present, came up on the platform and 
though they were deeply moved and appreciative of the honor 
that was about to be conferred upon them, nevertheless, look- 
ed so solemn that everybody thought they looked very much 
like boys waiting to be whipped for offenses they did not know. 
That ceremony over, President Hall went down over to a chair 
near the door and when he took off his gown, the back of ‘his 
palm beach coat was seen to be dripping wet, a sight which 
aroused everybody's sympathy and convinced them that it was 
degrees in extremely hot weather. Shortly after 
that the meeting was interrupted to give every one a chance 
to avail themselves of the excellent food to be served in the 
college dining room. Mr. Mclivaine, who had been fretting 
in his chair all morning, striving manfully to stand off the 
heat, got up and presented a motion that the afternoon session 
be held on the campus under shady trees 
would: surely be blowing. Dr. 


honorary 


where cool breezes 
Tox, sitting in the first row, 
got up and seconded the motion and all at once every one 
had a grand opportunity to see his purple and white striped 
silk shirt, just the kind the New Yorkers wear on Broadway. 
That motion was immediately carried out by acclamation. 
The afternoon session was led off by Dr. MacGregor with an 
address, “The Changes of Sixty Years.’ He had hardly been 
talking for a few minutes when it was apparent that every 
one’s attention was being drawn irresistibly towards him as 
he described in a charming way his own the scenes of his 
college days and how the college had changed during the three 
score years. If there ever was a man who could keep the 
crowd so spell bound and so enthrzlled that time, it was 
MacGregor. Even Dr. Ely leaning on a tree, absorbed every 
word and from time* to time bright smiles would.illuminate 
his face and, for the first time in his lif@%he seemed to have 
forgotten all about his beetles and bugs. When it was finally 
over, it was like coming out of a hypnotic spell. Even Jay 
Cooke Howard, who was reputed to have the feelings of an 
iceberg, was so completely fascinated by that charming narra- 
tive that he shook the Doctor’s hand long and affectionately 
and pressed on him enough cigars to last him until Christmas. 
Even the young ladies fluttered around him like a couple of 
buttertlies and poured upon him a shower of praises and 
effections which touched his heart deeply. 

Those who had charge of the program very wisely included 
a “Hop” in the gymnasium Saturday evening, because it gave 


the younger graduates a chance to shine on the floor and the 
-older ones a chance to test their dancing legs which have long 


a8 been on the retired list. After a few attempts, the old 
found that they were hopelessly behind the modern 
ask s Jand then’ contented themselves with sitting on the 


uate and watched the fortunate ones whirling to the tune 


of Fancher’s hastily recruited band. If it did not give sweet 
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melodious tones, it nevertheless made up by a lot of noise. 
Three members of the class of 1924, dressed up in burlesque 
costumes, kept a close scrutiny on the dancers, and whenever 
they saw a male dancer holding his partner contrary to the 
rules, they would stop them, measure the distance between 
them with a ruler and warn the sheik that he should hold his 
partner six inches away from him. One of the sheiks seem- 
ingly affected by the heat, persisted in doing as he liked, and 
he was politely escorted to a chair and was told that he could 
enjoy himself for the rest of the evening only as a spectator. 
That evening was terribly hot, causing collars to wilt. The 
had to keep fanning themselves The 
grape punch which was served free had no “kick” in it, but 
it served as a cooling drink to those who insisted on danc- 
ing until the lights were put out, and until Fancher’s drum- 
mer banged a loud and booming noise on the drum thereby 


ladies incessantly. 


sounding the taps. 

The next day was Sunday, when everybody was supposed 
Those who attended the Episcopal church's 
services never saw such an imposing array of ministers as 


to go to church. 


Koehler, Pulver, Smileau, Merrill and Whildin. The services 


were beautiful and impressive. Among the worshippers 
were seen two old grads who had been arguing on the 
pus an hour previous about heaven and hell. Presumably 


had interrupted their debate only to go to church to 
pray for guidance and enlightenment, for hardly had they got 
on the street again than they resumed their argument. Pretty 
soon a small crowd gathered around them and those who 
couid understand their lightning signs marvelled at the as- 
tounding insight knowiedge of religion as manifested by these 


two old 


cronies. In the evening, moving pictures were 
shown in the chapel, which was soon so overcrowded that 
more chairs had to be brought in. There were many who 
brushed away a tear as they saw on the screen living images 
of their beloved President and professors, Dr. Gallaudet, 
Dr. Fay, Dr. Hotchkiss, and Dr. Draper. Their 
that we almost believed 


alive and were talking to us in person. 


sign lan- 


guage was so natural they were 
really 

A trip to the White House was on the program for Mon- 
day and business was hastily attended to so as to permit all 
to have their Junch an hour -earlier. 


soon nearly all 


The white buses came 


on time and those who had come to the 


reunion, including those who resided in Washington and their 


friends, were soon on the way to the White House. A long 


line was soon formed and we not kept waiting very 
long for soon we were moving up the steps and into the Ex- 
ecutive offices. As we neared Coolidge, we had a chance to 
size him up, and there he was with his dark reddish hair 
and looking pale and worn out. 


pants, 


were 


He was wearing ice cream 
and a soft shirt. We had 
hardly taken his hand when we felt it swinging out into the 
space. The President was simply taking no chance to de- 
velope rheumatism shaking hands in a 
hearty way with so many enthusiastic admirers, or he would 
not be able to sign many important bills. Just the same 
feeling thankful for the opportunity to 
meet the Chief Executive, and many of us will show our 
appreciation when voting time comes around in November. 
Within a short time we were on our way to Great Falls via 
the trolley During the long ride we enjoyed the 
beautiful scenery of Virginia, the state around which poets 
and historians have woven stories rich in legend and rich 
in historical 


a blue coat, white shoes 


in his arm from 


we all went out 


route, 


associations. When we arrived at our destina- 
tion, there was the sight of the familiar falls and we gazed 
over to the Maryland side where on tops of a hill we used 
to pitch tents during the Easter holidays. 
thing interesting to see besides the beautiful scenery, it was 
the sight of the young girls jumping from rock to rock 
with amazing rapidity. Reason—they were wearing knick- 
ers. After the crowd had spent the afternoon in the way as 
it pleased by watching the falls sparkling in’ the ‘sunlight, or 
roaming thru the woods, or riding in canoes, and when they 
were beginning to wonder when they would eat a call was 
sent out to line up for refreshments. Mr. Hooper was there 
in his shirt sleevsc handing out everything good to eat to 
everyone who came along and he was the most popular 
man in Great Falls that afternoon, and he was given a rousing 
yell. It was a weary crowd that journeyed to Washington 


If there was any- 


when the sun was beginning to sink low, and every one agreed 
it was by far the best afternoon they had enjoyed during the 
reunion. 

As the lengthened it became hotter and_ hotter 
The swimming pool was patronized form early in the morn 
until late. The old grads were conspicuous everywhere with 
the younger ones, and all boasted of no better rainment 
than their birthday Those who were good athletes 
twenty or thirty years back still possessed of a wonderful phy- 
sique, which proves that “bringing athletics into the curri- 


days 


suits. 
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culum,” tends to accomplish a world of geod. Many of those 
who did not care for athletics during their college days were 
a sorry looking lot as far as physical appearance was con- 
cerned, for they were no better looking than scrawny scare- 
The few who came in to see how well the men could 
swim and dive were not disappointed, for they saw some re- 
markable feats and had it not been for the fact that the men 
were attired in their birthday suits they would have been 
tempted to take a couple of snapshots. 

Mr. Harley Drake, professor of Agriculture, presided at 
all. the meetings and he conducted his work in an admirable 
way like a worthy son of Ohio. The only faults he had was 
that he resembled Franklin D. Roosevelt so much and he had 
charming manners and winning ways which unintentionally 
fascinated the women. Mr. Frederick Hughes, an assistant 
professor, better known as “Teddy,” dressed in a black suit 
and wearing a cute little black tie, was often mistaken for 


crows. 


the head waiter of the dining room Rey. Smileau, moving 
about in knickers, a massive figure inviting admiration, 
seemed to possess the uncanny ability to coax money out of 
unwilling pockets whenever contributions for any worthy 
cause were sorely needed. To see him speak eloquently in 
signs is but to acknowledge that had he preferred to follow 
another calling than that of a preacher of the gospel he 
would, undoubtedly, make an excellent auctioneer, for so 
strong is his power to appeal to the emotions that he could 
easily dispose of anything worth twenty cents for a dollar. 
J. Howard, who many thought dominated many conventions 
in the past like a czar, was found to be very much a human 
being indeed, was a good mixer and possessed a pleasing 
personality. Many graduates came to know him well and 
they went away swearing to be his friends for life. Thomas 
Marr, the renowned architect, was seen to be always in the 
company of the ladies. One young lady, just out of college, 
taking pity on the general bachelor, actually proposed to him, 
and whether Marr has decided to settle down with that lady 
we do not know yet. There were other important personages 
at the reunion, but they hid themselves modestiy away from 
the limelight and thus the writer was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to describe them in their true colors. 

If the railroads had expected to gather in dollars on the 
coming and going of the Alumni at the reunion, they must 
have been sorely disappointed, for most of them came in auto- 
mobiles long distances IHinois, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut. 
California, Oregon and Canada were well represented. Even 
the farthest point of Florida sent a representative. 


from such as 


It seems 
that some of them spared no expense to come from long 
distances, so great were their wish to meet many of their old 
friends whom they had not seen for many years. 

The reunion came to a graceful climax with a banquet at 
one of the best hotels down town. It was the scene of a 
brilliant gathering and; many of the women’s colorful dresses 
presented, a _pretty sight. Even the men braved the hot 
weather by wearing dress suits. For an hour or so, before 
the banquet. was to take place taxicabs were seen to appear 
on Kendell Green and then they were soon gone again bring- 
ing with them the occupants to the hotel. 
speeches impregnated with deep feeling of loyalty to their 
Alma Mater were sung and spoken in signs that evening. 
When every one departed with a their 
possession it was with the conviction that they all had a one 
glorious good time, which will always be pleasing to remem- 
ber, 

The next morning saw the beginning of an exodus from 
Kendall Green. There were many tearful and. affectionate 
farewells between old friends who are going away on long 
distances, but all hoping that they will meet on the cam- 
pus again, There was a noble tribute paid to the college by 
an old graduate who knew that it was probably his last re- 
union. Before he left the campus, he faced the college build- 


Impromptu 


red carnation in 


ings and said, “When I first entered the halls you instilled 
into my heart a love for learning. You also made me ap- 
preciate all the beautiful things that are in this universe. 
You sent me away into this world urging me to be usefyl and 
thanks to. your teachings I have led a life of usefulness, And 
i came back once more to be among the scenes of my ‘happy 
youth. Now I depart with a prayer in my heart that you 
will always continue your work with divine guidance show- 
ing the way to happiness to the many boys and girls who 
will be coming to you for many more years yet to come.” 

“Here’s a man who found nine pearls in an oyster stew. 
Wonderful, isn’t it? 

“Oh, fairly startling. But I thought you were going to try 
to lead me to believe he found nine oysters.’—London Hum- 
orist. 


While this country has developed 60 per cent. more trafic 
for the railroads in the last ten years, the number of freight 
cars has increased only 23 per cent. and the aggregate tractive 
power of locomotives only 41 per cent. 


OUTWARD 
BOUND! 


To the Open Sea with Conrad 


WING TO THE 
death of Joseph 
Conrad on Au- 
gust 3rd last, we 
have made a spe- 
cial arrangement 
with Doubieday Page & Co., 
the largest Book Publish- 
ing House in America, to 
put the Conrad works in cir- 
culation as extensively as 
possible. You perhaps know 
that it is a universal feeling 
of personal loss, as well as 
regret in the passing on of. 
the greatest master of Eng- 
lish prose that ever lived. 
Born of Polish parentage 
and having had no know- 
ledge of the English lan- 
Zuage at the age of nineteen, 
he was a runaway boy feel- 
ing the call of the sea until 
he grew up to become the 
greatest follower of all the 
seas and the most recognized 
master of English fiction. 


GREATEST ROMANCE 
HIMSELF 


be OS. 

Such stirring tales of his 
roving life he led all over the 
“under the Haunting Stars” and of the vivid 
“under the Sun of many Climes” as he has brought back 
to you in book form! Once you read his thrilling narrative, brimful 
with inspiration and imagination, you will be spell-bound and lured 
to sail with him upon the briny waters from page to page! A reader 


seven seas of the earth 
scenes he saw 


without Conrad is a ship without a rudder. In .cther* words,. “Those 
who haven't tead him are not well-read.” = ; 
FREE EXAMINATION ON APPROVAL 
The ten volumes of the CONRAD EDITION—really “the treasure 
chest” of literary knowledge that you can possibly have at a special 


low price and on a remarkably easy-payment- plan, which we are now 
offering while the supply lasts—are bound in the rich blue silk-fintshed 
cloth, stamped in gold lettering and printed from DeLuxe plates. The 
books are moderate in price and within easy reach of the average 
pocket-bock. The following titles which ‘Conrad wrote are:—Almayer’s 


Folly; The Rescue; Youth: Lord Jim; The Arrow of Gold; Typhoon; 
Chance: An Outcast of the Islands; The Shadow Line: Victory; The 
Rover and many others of: mystery. adventure, romance, and love. 


SEND NO MONEY.—PAYABLE $2.00 MONTHLY—ONLY $19.00 


Send for the colched lithograp hed circular entitled “Outward Bound: 
to the Qpen Sea with Conrad.” Send no. money; write for approval 
order form. We want you to examine this great works without even 
a deposit—which you can now do without risk or obligation. [mmedt- 
afe“hction is imperative becayse of the greatly renewed imterest in the 
sale of the Special CONRAD EDITION everywhere, 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE COMPANY 
“2337 Fifth Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
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Well Represented 


Tue Stent Worker was well represented at all 
the important conventions of the deaf this past summer 
and as a result we are receiving a large number of 
subscriptions, which of course is very gratifying to the 
‘management. 

For years this magazine has been boosting every 
good movement made by the deaf. It has searched ail 
the obscure corners of this mundane sphere of ours for 
examples of deaf people who have made their mark in 
the world and, when discovered, placed them in the 
limelight of publicity, for no other reason than to prove 
that the deaf are just as capable of doing things as 
hearing people. 

In starting on our 37th volume with this number 
we shall endeavor to maintain the high standard that 
has characterized this magazine in the past, anticipat- 
ing in return for our service greater appreciation by 
the deaf'in the way of increased subscriptions. 


Of Interest to School Super- 
intendents 


At the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Boston University, Dr. Whittier L. Hanson delivered 
a significant address on ‘“‘Objective Measurements in 
Moral and Religious Education.” A friend of the 
University and an ardent believer in the use of objec- 
tive measurements is making possible the free distribu- 
tion of copies of this address of Dr. Hanson to all 
public school teachers and superintendents who are 
interested in this subject. é 


A postal card request sent to the School of Religious 
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Education and Social Service of Boston University, 
Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Massachusetts, 
will bring you a copy of the address referred to, free 
of charge. 


Summer Meeting of the Speech 
Association 


The Summer Meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held 
at the Lexington Avenue School from June 30 to 
July 5, was unique inasmuch that it contained a maxi- 
mum of demonstration work and a minimum of read- 
ing of set papers. It was essentially a meeting for the 
rank and file of teachers on whose work, after all, the 
largest part of the success of the education of the deaf 
depends. The consensus of all those who attended 
was that it was one of the most helpful of all the con- 
ventions ever held, and if proof is necessary it may be 
had from the fact that, in spite of the many distractions 
which a city like New York offers, especially during the 
time of the National Democratic Convention, the at- 
tendance at and interest in the demonstrations never 
diminished. 

Special credit is due to Dr. Harris Taylor, President 
of the Association, and to Miss Edith M. Buell, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, for the excellence of 
the program and the general arrangements. 

A full account of the Meeting is to be published in 
an early number of the Volta Review. 


Survey of Schools for the Deaf 


The National Research Council is undertaking a 
survey of schools for the deaf, with the following Com- 
mittee in charge:—Dr. Vernon Kellogg, head of the 
Educational Division of the National Research Council, 
Chairman; Dr. Woodward, head of the “Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the Council; Dr. Hek- 
toen, head of the Medical Division; Dr. Percival Hall, 
President of Gallaudet College; Dr. Pintner, Psycho- 
logist of Columbia University; Dr. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, Aurist of Washington, D. C., and Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf. 

The object of the survey is not primarily a comparison 
of schools, but rather the collection of reliable data on 
which standards and norms can be based. At present, 
there is a deplorable lack of good material that. will 
show whether a school is attaining as high an educa- 
tional standard as the general intelligence of its pupilage 
The matter of residual hearing, which can 
now be accurately measured in terms of percentage by 
means of the audiometer, has in many schools not receiv- 
There is no doubt that, 
when all the information is gathered and studied, inter- 
esting and reliable points will be brought out which 


warrants: 


ed the importance it deserves. 
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should be welcomed by all schools. All new know- 
ledge that is obtained scientifically, viz: that is based on 
facts, is a gain; in fact, that is the only way real pro- 
gress can be made. 

The New Jersey School, being the first to open this 
fall, was the first one visited by the surveyors, Dr. 
Day and Professor Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College. 
These two gentlemen are both teachers of experience 
who understand the deaf and the problem of educating 
the deaf. 
jar zeal and enthusiasm which overflows and gets hold 
of the people in the place they visit. There is an im- 
mediate help in the new suggestions that come to the 
teachers and those in charge of the various departments 
which, by far, outweighs the slight interruption in the 
general routine. We trust that all the schools will 
welcome Dr. Day and Mr. Fusfeld as we did, and we 
are certain that the benefits derived will prove greater 


In addition, they bring to their work a pecul- 


than the work involved. 


International Conference, 1925 


An International Conference of Teachers of the deaf 
is to be held in London, England, during July, 1925, 
the exact date to be announced later. 
information should be sent to the Hon. Conference Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. G. Barnes, School for the Deaf, Ray- 
ners, Penn, Bucks, England. 


Prof. Coleman Dead 


As we close the forms for this issue word has reached 
us of the sudden death of Mr. Thomas H. Coleman, 
which took place at his home in Cedar Springs, S. C., 
on the 13th of September. He was buried the follow- 
ing Sunday. The deceased leaves a wife and one 
daughter to mourn his loss. 


Enquiries and 


Our Visitors 


The automobile is responsible for the large number 
of visitors to THe SiLENT Worker office during the 
summer. They came as far as Indiana and Illinois and 
other distant points.’ It is to be regretted that these 
visits happened when nearly everybody was enjoying 
their vacation. What they saw was not machinery in 
operation but machinery being dismantled, overhauled 


and cleaned for another year of hard work. 

Among those whom we had the pleasure of meeting 
were D. W. George, retired teacher-editor of “Bobbie” 
Burns, instructor in printing and director of athletics ; 
Mr. Fancher, military instructor, and Mr. Schoneman, 
all of the Illinois School for the Deaf; Mrs. Corey, 
teacher in the Tennessee School for the Deaf and. her 
mother, Mrs. Morris, of Florida; Mr. Kestler, of 
Florida; Mr. Souweine, who conducts a prosperous en- 
graving shop in New York, and My. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Dezendorf, of Brooklyn, N.¢Y. 
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Striking Diseases at the Source 
Health ranks pre-eminent among educational ideals ;, 
the Reorganization of Secondary 
Schools places it first among the seven main objectives. 
of education. 


Commission on 


Its importance relates not only to. 
school activities but to society as a whole. Neglect of 
the causes of illness that mean temporary disability and. 
often permanent impairment, either physically or men- 
tally, is a major crime against civilization. 

For consideration of the subject it is necessary first 
This is the 
table of illnesses of childhood, authenticated by many 


to inquire into the existing conditions. 


surveys: 

PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE. 
Gulden 5 ie Sass 32.5 TD eothache <9. Ss. s fs. ie, 
Measles. 22.25 58:054 <=: 23.5 Pneumonia ....-..-- yaa. Ape 
Mimsips = 20205 nese 12.8 Diphtheria ......... Pe 
Scarlet Fever .....-...- 7.5: Small Pex 2.2.2. 3S 
Whooping Cough ........ .. 7.5 -Other diseases ...... 7.2 
Chitien: 80m oh 3.6 
Pansiitie > 2-2 5s se 2.6 Total 100.0 


Immediately this list conveys the conclusion that 
practically all of these are communicable diseases, that 
their source exists among a few who gradually trans- 
mit them to others. It is difficult to curb the original 
outbreaks but it is less difficult and extremely necessary 
to prevent the spread of these illnesses. 

Consequently, it is essential to strike at the agencies- 
of transmission if this wastage in health and school time: 
is to be prevented. There is a significant coincidence 
between the list of diseases above given and the facts 
embodied in Bulletin No. 57 of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. In this official document 
stated that common glasses, improperly washed between. 
uses, are responsible for the communication of: grippe,. 


it is. 


influenza, pneumonia, common colds, diphtheria ton- 
silitis, measles, tuberculosis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever 
and infantile paralysis. 

The inference is obvious. Recognition of this fact 
has induced forty six of the States to proscribe the 
common drinking cup in schools. Ban by law and ban 


by practice—as current events indicate—are widely 
different conditions. 
is the problem of school authorities, for the health of 
Such a duty 
compels not only observance during school hours but in- 


struction for the protection of children away from this 


However, the law is there and it 


their charges, to insist on its enforcement. 


disciplinary influence. 

Nor does the bubbler fountain solve the ‘situation. 
It has been definitely determined now by sanitarians: 
that only a few of these devices guard the children 
against the infections that are conveyed from the mouth.., 

It is time for all school authorities to give the most: 
serious thought to the diseases menace. Vigilance will! 
safeguard child health and inevitably will reduce the- 
school absence which now is estimated to average. six 
days a year for each pupil. 
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Organization of the National Building and Loan Ae 


ciation of the Deaf---What It Will Accomplish--- 
Opportunity Thru Service 


A Savings Institution National in Influence for the Benefit of the Deaf and Their 


Families Anywhere in the Country. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of 


Towa. 


By HENRY G. LANGWORTHY 


HIS article is written in the interest of the am- 
bitious deaf man or woman no matter where re- 
siding. It points out a practical road to pros- 
The use 
of this new savings association will lift a deaf 
individual out of the rut of failure or bare living and put him 
where he ought to be. A brief history of events leading up 
to its incorporation is as follows:— 

For a long time the need of some safe saving institution 
- other than a bank, in which the deaf might all be members on 
an equal footing both as regards profits and benefits, has been 
keenly felt, but just the best way to solve such a problem was 
mot quite so clear under present varying state laws. Realizing 
that money safely invested, with interest compounded twice a 
year, grows at an astonishing rate of speed, the problem 
seemed less of a problem if the thought of a mutual safe place 
for savings was first visualized, as it would then follow as a 
matter of course that profits and cther very great benefits 
would naturally follow. After much study it seemed to the 


perity and success for everyone of us. 


writer that some form of a co-operative savings, loan and 
home-building association would best meet all these require- 
ments. Accordingly, it was decided last year to organize the 
NATIONAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 
‘THE DEAF for the deaf and their families and to be officered 
and managed by the deaf themselves. The matter was laid 
before the Silent Circle Club of Dubuque for its discussion or 
criticism for the practical reason that since it would be largely 
run in Dubuque, Iowa, as the central home office, it would 
necessarily be that the active cficers would be mostly drawn 
from the club’s membership and from the near states of lowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, with enough resident members on the 
board of directors at least to assure a quorum at all times 
for the legal transaction of business. There were also repeated 
conferences with many of the leading men of both the Nation- 
al Association of the Deaf and with the state committee of the 
The 
great majority were in favor of such a constructive project, 
oe admitting the difficulties to be encountered, misun- 
andiggs that t_might arise and the ‘many future problems 

tb be met'jind eofeed by any kind of an organization which 
hoped to be: at all national in influence. 
couraged, however, the proposition was continually presented. 
At this point the Silent Circle Club, recongizing that to run 
such an organization would require specia! study and experi- 
ence it ‘appointed a large, committee of interested men whose 
sole duty. Was to study and investigate: every angle of the sub- 
ject, consult with competent attorneys in regard to. various 
conflicting state laws regulating the Fumging of savings, loan 
and home-building associations and rep@rt back their con- 
This was 
investigation 


Foundation Fund of the Iowa Association of the Deaf. 


By no means dis- 


clusions to the club fer its acceptance or rejection. 


carried out, the club after. this 
‘heartily accepted and endorsed the complete plans submitted 


accordingly 


ly the organizer-and pledged» its active financial and moval 
support for the undertaking and appointed its own organization 
committee to carry it thru. The Club “felt ‘thoroughly assured 
of the soundness and safe progress of the new institution and 


that it would be a big success for the deaf of the United States. 
This decision of the 
Silent Circle Club, however, by no means decided matters as 
there then came long periods of patient waiting and frequent 
required revision of our proposed Charter on the part of the 
state authorities. Indeed, at times, there was a good deal of 
discouragement and doubt on the part of some as to whether 
it would be granted at all, at least in such a form as would 
seem acceptable to the deaf as a class. As with all dis- 
couragements and responsibilities, however, there must come 
some lifting, or end, and so it came to pass that a charter for 
the incorporation of the NATIONAL BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF was finally authorized by the 
state and recorded in the County records at Dubuque, lowa. 
June 9th, 1924, and the legal establishment and offical authori- 
zation of the institution became an actual fact. 

The preliminary organization is now being rapidly pushed 
and the central office equipped for the efficient carrying on of 
business. The office of the organization is located on the third 
floor of the Filey Block, cor, 7th and Main Street, Dubuque, 
Iowa, in the heart of the city and adjacent to the present large 
club rooms of the Silent Circle Club. ‘The active offiecrs and 
President, George 
Vice Presidents, Williams H. Riordan, Frank M. 
Stuart Harrington, Lena T. Staudacher, Henry 
G. Langworthy; Secretary, Louis W. Burns; Treasurer, John 
E. Staudacher; Directors, Frank M. Hemmelder, George St. 
Clair, Louis W. Burns, Henry G. Langworthy, George Harms, 
Lena T. Studacher, Anna Delaney, William H. Riordan and 
John E. Staudacher; Attorney for the corporation, R. P. 
Roedell of the legal firm of Kenline, Roedell and Hoffman. 

The large permanent Advisory Committee, which will be 
is also being rapidly worked out and will 
consist of twenty deaf men and workers for the deaf of na- 


or the deaf anywhere for all time to come. 


directors for the first vear are as follows: 
H..St:-Clair: 
Hemmelder, 


announced later, 


tional prominence cver the country, such as presidents of state 
and national deaf organizations, principals of state colleges for 
the deaf, etc. Already included in the list of the country at 
large are J. S. Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Arthur L. Robert, 
Chicago, Ill.; Matt McCook, Riceville, Lowa ;> Elwood “A. 
Stevenson, Fairibault Minnesota; James H. Spenser, Baltimore, 
Md, etc. 


The principal cbject of the association is to act as a mutual 
co-operative saviugs institution for the deaf and their families 
anywhere in the country. It will confine its Icaning to con- 
servative loans, where the real-estate can be personally inspected 
by the organization’s appraisal committee. It does not make 
in general. The 
association is subject to state supervision’ and examination 
under the strict controlling building and loan laws of Iowa. All 
officers handling money or securities are bonded for the complete 
protection of members. By careful co-operative management 
the Association will be able to pay its shareholders, over the 
country, regular maximum interest on savings consistent with 
safety every June and December. Savings accounts may be 
opened from one dollar and upwards and money be deposited 
in practically any amount, Savings may also be withdrawn, 


loans indiscriminately about the country 
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when urgently needed, at any time, and receive interest to date 
of withdrawal. All this can be very easily and conveniently 
carried out by mail ‘at a minimum amount of trouble to any 
depositing member. 

Another step in furthering advantages for members and to 
help the association extend its national influence for good, will 
be the moral encouragement lent to home-building in genera) 
as soon as the association has had time to get a proper start. 
While under most state laws, loans on home-building are local 
in character, it is our aim as a national organization that we will! 
try and help a deaf member, where possible, to obtain a homz 
in either cne of two ways: Where prudent and wise, the 
association will stimulate and directly help the deaf of any 
city to organize their own local independent building and loan 
association under their particular state law to Joan their own 
members on a home. This independent loca] association will 
be represented, thru its active ofhcers, on the Division Chapter 
Committee of the central] national association with some voice 
in the general conduct of the association. The exact details of 
this close co-operation will be worked out a little later. The 
second and immediate and practical method to help thrifty 
members in a small town to secure a home of moderate cost 
and within their means, if they have steady employment, is as 
follows: The association proposes, for instance, that a man in 
a small town, let us say in Wisconsin, who has been saving in 
our new National Building and Loan Institution of the Deaf 
and has saved $1200, and wants to build a home, that our 
National Association will help him in his own town by our get- 
ting in touch with either his local Building and Loan Association 
in that town, if there is one, and there most likely is not, or 
with one of the banks there who are interested in home-building 
or one of the large insurance companies who are doing this 
work, and we will encourage our deaf member to withdraw his 
savings with us and aply toward his home, and through our 
personal correspondence and effort, stimulate his local people 
to loan him the balance to build that home. From a national 
viewpoint, therefore, we will in time go just as far to help 
members as state laws will permit us and that is absolutely 
safe for the association as a whole. 

In Dubuque it is also our hope that later sometimes, the 
Silent Circle Club may begin the erection of a silent community 
of homes and other advantages also for the aged and infirm 
deaf. Qur national association is the practical start in these 
directicns and as everything must have a beginning, however 
humble, we must trust the future to the extent of being loyal, 
join the association and make full use of the new institution as 
a savings association, particularly in order to promote the real 
good of the deaf and create greater opportunities for every- 
one. The officers and directors and men on the committees 
are men and women of the highest character and integrity of 
whom we are justly proud. There is no reason in the world 
why some of the problems of the deaf worker should not be 
worked out successfully along these lines, meeting difficu!ties 
as they arise but always facing courageously to the front. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO NOW TO HELP YOUR ASSOCIA- 
TION START BUSINESS 

In order to properly qualify and start business under the 
strict contrclling building and Joan laws of the State of Iowa, 
which yearly examines the books and securities of the associa- 
tion for the safety just like a bank, a minimum subscription of 
a certain number of shares is necessary. The association ought 
te have as investment capital at least twenty-five thousand or 
more cash paid in immediately, so that it can loan out on first 
mortgages on homes and begin making money for its members. 
This sum, as a beginning, should present little difficulty in ob- 
taining when the deaf understand the proposition thoroughly 
and realize the value to them of our charter already granted. 
For those who have a few hundred dollars to spare, we are 


oe 


‘asking that they become members by taking -out fully paid 


building and loan shares, the cost of which is one hundred dol- 
lars for each share, and forward their draft or check to the 
home office of the association at Dubuque. The rate of semi- 
annual interest will be substantial, as all of the profits belong 
to members and is paid out on their shares as interest earnings.. 
Let the association guard your hard earned savings and carry 
you to successful future and happy old age. 

Those who wish to jcin by starting a small monthly savings 
account on the installment plan, may do so by subscribing for 
the number of shares that they think they can carry by paying 
one dollar per month on each share subscribed. For instance, 
on five installment shares taken out one ought to be able to save 
and pay in on savings, five dollars per month. Prompt service 
by mail to any part of the country will be one of the established 
features of the association's work. 


The cfhcers and directors and committees are all working 
hard, giving freely of their time without any pay whatever 
and there are no commissions or organization-promotion ex- 
All fortunes are created by tirift followed by the 


still greater factor of safe investment. 


penses. 
Practically most work- 
ing men in America would have enough to take care of bitter 
old age poverty if they could avoid losing so much of what 
This new financial institution 
will take advantage of this kind of valuable knowledge and its 
members will become the successful and substantial deaf men 
and women of the country. 


they save during a life time. 


Join the association now and 
start saving something for yourself regularly every month. 
EDITOR’S NOTE — The organizer, Dr. Langworthy, is well 
known over the country for his work im. securing many 
other advantages for the deaf. Dr. 
Langworthy having been an eye and ear specialist for many 
years, his work with the deaf has placed him in an advan- 
tageous position to understand the needs of the deaf of his 
own and other communities and an owner and director of a 
number of banks he is also qualified to judge of the sound- 
ness and proper management of such a savings institution. 
He is giving freely of his time im assisting the preliminary ~ 
organization and inthis, having read law at home for three 


educational laws and 


years, he is also able to draw greatly on his general know- 
ledge and experience as an added benefit to the association. 


“Eighty-five per cent. of knowledge is received through the 
eye and not the ear. You can’t get much through the ear 


except music.”"—Thomas Edison. 


eer 


OFFICERS, ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 

Left to right—J. F. Brocato, Treasurer; John C. Chunn, Sec- 

retary; Mr. J. H. McFarlane, Vice President; Wm. F. Grace, 
President. a 
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Spotlights ou the Alabama Convention 


By J. H. McFARLANE 


HE PAST summer was convention time for many 
of the state associations of the deaf, and Alabama 
had hers as reports of the sizable affair that 
have been broadcasted by the silent means of 
communication abundantly show. It was worth 
talking about, in print or out, too. In fact, the gathering out of 
«deaf that took possession of the “Heart of the South,” as Bir- 


OSCE ROBERTS 


First President of the Alabama Association 

mingham is rightly called, during the week of July 23-26, as- 
sumed the proportions of a national convention to such an exten‘ 
that those who had the good fortune to participate in its activi- 
ties found it difficult to shake themselves loose from the idea 
that it was not a convention of the deaf of the whole country 
that they were attending. It numbered its delegates only by 


hundreds instead of the thousands that mark a national get- 


- * 
~ 


CONVENTION OF THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 


together of the silen~ folks, yet in certain respects it surpassed 
supposedly bigger affairs of the kind. For instance, some of 
the old timers who stopped off to enjoy the Birmingham fes- 
tivities on the way from the “Frat” blowout averred as em- 
phatically as can be done with beaming countenance and 
fingers athrill with exclamations of delight that when it came 
to entertainment the Magic City had St. Paul in the shade. 


To tell the complete story of such a convention as Alabama's 
would fill the Worker from cover to cover, but as I want to 
ieave enough space fer scribes Jimmy Alexander, and the rest 
of them to have their fling, I'll omit the coloring of the picture 
and simply sketch a few of its outstanding features. 


It is safe to say that no body of the deaf ever received a 
heartier welcome, both official and public, than that which 
was accorded those who made up the Birmingham conven 
tion. The South has a reputation for its hospitality, but no 
official of any southern city that has been the scene of a gath- 
ering of the deaf ever before welcomed his silent guests with 
such open arms as did Commissioner McLendon of Birming- 
ham. He went the time-honored custom of handing over the 
keys of the city to the visitors one better—he assured them that 
of his had 


from their hinges to show their hospitality to the deaf. 


doors 
And 
the treatment the silent throngs received at the hands of the 
public during their stay in that city proved that the Commis- 
The 
They were not 
looked upon as a funny lot, or as foreigners, as is too often the 


the people municipality removed the 


sioner’s assertion was no more figure of speech. dele- 


gates were right at home in the Magic City. 


case in less cultured parts of the country. 

The Alabama Convention had no press agents—but it didn’t 
need zny in a city where the deaf work on the big dailies and 
these dailies understand the deaf and give them a square deal. 
The reporters came around at the right time for the facts and 
they touched them up unaided as a photographer touches up 
a negative so that the public got the likeness without any 
No national convention of the deaf 
ever got better newspaper service than the Birmingham press 
The Atlanta 
Convention of the N. A. D. was probably the best written up by 
the local dailies of any of the big gatherings of the deaf thus 
far, but the Atlanta press had nothing on that of Birmingham 


objectionable features. 


gave the recent convention held in its midst. 


TAKEN AT WEST LAKE, BIRMINGHAM, JULY 26, ‘24 


LHE 


in this respect. As an example of how the Birmingham news- 
papers got the right perspective in their comments on the 
deaf, the following, which appeared as a leading editorial 
in the Birmingham Age-Herald, is illuminating. 


The convention of the Alabama Association of the deaf, 
now meeting in Birmingham, is warmly welcomed by the 
people of the City. These citizens, who run life’s race 
under a handicap, have by diligent effort conquered that 
handicap both to their own material advantage and to the 
betterment of society. They have the courage to triumph 
over mere physical hinderances, and with the power of 
will and intelligence have wonderfully supplemented the 
Jack of an important faculty. Although there is a wall of 
silence between them and the rest of the world, yet they 
have topped that wall in a magnificent manner. They are 
oppressed by no sense of futility or discouragement, but 
are buoyed up by a cheerfulness that those more completely 
endowed by nature would do well to emulate. The state 
may take no unction to itself for having established an 
institution where the deaf may be given their due educa- 
tional opportunity for in so doing the state adds unto it- 
self an asset far more valuable than its cost—in fact not 
to be compared with its cost. The deaf need feel no 
obligation to the state, for their application and by their 
usefulness they have repaid that obligation several times 
over. 

Birminghain wishes the deaf the very best that life can 
hold in store for them. 


Our sentiments exactly! and to think that they were 
written by an editor of a big daily—one who is not supposed 
to know just what the silent citizens are! Evidently the “edu- 
cation of the public in regard to the deaf’—that old solgan of 
the N. A. D.—has made so much progress in Alabama (the 
newspaper being a reflector of public opinion) that we don’t 
need the help of that once-aggressive organization (in case it 


ever wakes up from its present slumbers) in this respect. 


The amusement features of a convention of the deaf natu- 
rally come first in the minds of the majority of those who 
“patronize such show.” As I can merely touch upon the fun- 
making that enlivened the Birmingham affair, I'll single out 
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its Free Banquet. Give Alabama credit for starting some- 
thing—something that every convention of the deaf should 
copy. To awaken that good, satisfied feeling in your dele- 
gate, try a free banquet (though it threaten to eat up the 
whole convention fund) and you'll send your delegates home 
singing your praise. And it wasn’t any measly spread either. 
They do say it beat the one served the “Frats” at St. Paul. 
No speechifying at the Birmingham Banquet! So many good 
things to eat that the guest didn’t need to fill in the menu 
with hot air! And its success was due to the skilful man- 
agement of a woman—the head of the local committee. 

But a convention of the deaf cannot be all play and no work 
no play although the crowd that always hangs on at such affairs 
would like to have it so. The business program of the Alabama 
Convention crowded more edifying material into its two days’ 
sessions than many larger gatherings are treated to in a full 
week. The program was graced with a goodly number of 
honorables including, besides the welcoming officials, one of the 
leading lawyers of the State, who recalled with pleasure his 
acquaintance with the deaf, a member of the board of education 
of Birmingham, also the principal and the supervising teacher 
of the State School for the Deaf. The first president of the 
Alabama Association and the oldest member of the Association, 
both charter members of the N. A. D., 
were conspicuously present. 


(see accompanying cuts) 
The president of the North Caro- 
lina Association of the Deaf, who is also chief of the labor 
bureau for the deaf of that state, was with us and gave timely 
tips.on the establishment of a like bureau in Alabama. Besides 
North Carolina several other states were represented at the 
gathering—Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 


In the revision of the rules of the Association it was voted 
to hold conventions triennially hereafter, allawing more time. 
for the preparation required for a successful meeting—a wise 
step that other state associations might well follow. The next 
meeting place of the Association will be Tailadegs—‘Bride of 
the Mountains’—which put forth such an irresistible invitation 
as the seat of the alma mater of the members that no other place 
was mentioned. : 


Here my space has given out, and I refer to the pictures for 
the rest of the story. 


Left to right—Mrs. 


Huffman, Mrs. Weil, 
Benagh, Mrs. Stewart, 


Miss Holtroff, Mrs. 


Mrs. Brocato, 
McElavana and 


Mrs. Chunn, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. 
Mrs. McCord, 


THE SILENT CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM, A BIG FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF THE ALABAMA CONVENTION 


Logan, Mrs. Canoles (hehind), Mrs. 
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- Another Awakening Device 
To the editor of the SiLENT Worker: 

. | have noted from time to time in your incomparable columns 
descriptions of devices to take the place of alarm clocks in 
arousing the deaf to their daily labors. Many of these have 
been very ingenious and I have no doubt proved most satis- 
factory in the case of the inventors. Some, however, seems to 
me to be rather too cumbersome to prove practical, especially 
fo flat-dwellers whose bed-chambers are none too large as it is. 
I would place in this class the erection of full-sized pile-drivers 
in bed-rooms with the tripping device attached to clock-work. 
Admitting that the dropping of several tons of metal on the 


THE DEVICE 


sleeper is quite certain to awaken him, this result is apt to be 
accompained by messy conditions calculated to peeve a neat 
housewife and cause her to disparge the invention—or rather 
the adaptation. 

I am especially happy to call to the attention of your host of 
readers an invention of the kind only recently brought out in 
England, and first, published in The Bystander, a London 
periodical, ‘from which the accompanying diagram is repro- 
duced. It is self-explanatory, yet | would like to call attention 
to some of its good points and suggestions it calls up. Primarily 
it is intended for hearing people; but the reader hereof will 
please note that sound is wholly eliminated, thus confirming the 
wide-spread contention that sound as a warning is becoming 
obsolete. For its eficacy it depends upon those senses which are 
especially acute in the case of the deaf—susceptibility to. 
vibration and the impinging of exterior elements like water. 
Lest the diagram may not bring out the fact sufficiently clear, 
close examination will reveal that the substituted supports 
underneath the detatched bed-springs are quart-size glass 
receptacles now readily and cheaply obtainable when, due to 
the operation of the Eighteenth Amendment to our Constitution. 
these, observe, are attached to the main cable passing under the 


bed, and the sudden tension of the latter, created by the fall of — 


the weight on the shelf above, prostrates the supports, thus 
producing one of the awakening elements, namely, vibration. 


may 


Should any reader place the device into practical operation 
I feel sure that the readres of this worid-famed magazine will — 
be glad to learn his experience therewith, cost of materials, etc. 
: Ersatz VERITAS. 


MARRIAGES 


May 22, 1924, at Columbus, Ohio, John Frazen to Mrs. 
Carrie B. Littleton. : 


June 25, 1924, at Clarion, Iowa, John Martin. Report 
does not give bride’s maiden name. 


June 29, 1924, at Birmingham, Ala., Rev. H. J. Pulver: 
tof Washington, D C., to Miss Ollie Rollings. 


September 20, 1924, at Philadelphia, Pa. Lawrence J. 
Aughenbaugh to Elizabeth M. Dauerbach. 


October 15, 1923, at Philadelphia, Pa., John Vita to Rose 
Corrado. 


October 29, 1823, at Reading, Pa., Edgar Hashauser to 
Elda Coldren. 


BIRTHS 


May 8th, 1924, at Chicago, Ill., to Mr. and Mrs. Har- 


- rison Leiter, a girl. 


May 20, 1924, at Napoleon, Ohio, Harvey Welter to 
Grove Evans, a girl named Elaine Patrica. 


June 17, 1924, at Meridian, Idaho, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grove Evans, a girl named Elaine Patrica. 


July 7, 1924, at Newark, N. J., to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hoppaugh, a six pound girl, named Helen Emma. 


July 8, 1924, at Evansville, Ind,, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Wiggers, a boy, named Wilfred Warren. 


July 22, 1924, at Des Moines, Iowa, to Mr. and Mrs. C. 
R. Koons, a girl—named Virginia. 


Aug. 2, 1924 at Cleveland, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Harris, a boy. 


August 6, 1924, at 1317 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York 
City, to.Mr. and Mrs, B. J. Kaplan, a boy;—named Jaco 


= 


August 24, 1924, at Des Moines, Iowa, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Herbold, a girl. 


Correction—It was a son, not daughter as stated in a 
former report, born to Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Paxton. Baby's 
rame is John Warren. 


DEATHS 


August 1, 1924, at Laurel Hill Sanitarium, Mrs. Mildred 
Henemier Calkin, wife of the late Harry Calkin. Mrs, 
Calkin was a former student at N. J. School for Deaf. 


September 1, 1924, at Wildwood N. J., (residence, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,) Frank P. Zell, from stroke of apoplexy. Age 
ct 


September 13, 1924, at Cedar Springs, S. C., Thomas H. 
Coleman. : ' 
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| National Association of the Deaf | 


Organized 1800. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


a] 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, President 
358 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 


©. W. UNDERHILL, First Vice-President 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 


MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second Vice-President 
17° Lucile Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


F. A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


' 
THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member 
99 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 
| 


I. W. HOWSON, Board Member 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 


Washington, 1926 


By formal vote of the Executive Board, completed on 
August 25th, Washington, D. C., was selected as the next 
convention city of the Association. Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and Colorado Springs, Colorado, were the other cities 
competing for the convention. 

The personnels of the Washington Local and Program 
committees will be announced shortly, as well as the dates 
of the convention, which will probably be in August when 
the weather of Washington is more favorable. 

Washington last entertained the Association in 1889, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the Gallaudet monument 
there. Owing to the easy accessibility of Washington, its 
Iccation in a thickly populated section of the country, 
and its many natural attractions, the 1926 convention of 
the N. A, D. should draw a record-breaking crowd, 


Resignation Accepted 


Ex-President Cloud, for the past year a member of the 
Executive Board of the Association, has tendered his re- 
signation, for reasons that are personal and of interest 
only to himself, 


His resignation has been accepted by the President, and 


under authority granted by Art. II. Section 4, of the 
laws of the Association, his successor will be appointed in 
due time to serve out the unexpired term. 


Since Atlanta 


We are chronicling some of our activities since the At- 
lanta convention in order to show that, though the Asso- 
ciation has seemingly been dormant since then, it really 
has been wide awake. 


1, It has assisted and is still assisting New York to 
push through its Legislature a law to compel doctors, 
etc., to file with the proper authorities reports of birth, 
etc., of deaf children; and to compel the children to remain 
in school a certain number of years. 

2. Is helping Connecticut in its fight against the Mystic 


Pure Oral School. 


3. Is in the thick of New Jersey's fight to repeal the 
auto law barring deaf drivers. 


4. Has investigated the Liability Laws of New Jersey 
to learn if the deaf were receiving unjust discrimination. 
Found none. 


5. Is in the thick of the battle now being waged to 
keep the St. Louis Day School out of the clutches of the 
pure oralists. 


6. Has given special attention to the Gallaudet Monu- 
ment fund, something that has hung fire too long. The 
fund is well over $6000.00 now and is expected to be com- 
pleted during this administration. 


7. Is straining all possibilities to increase the Endow- 
ment fund so as to put the Association on a firm basis. 
The fund recently received a boost of $1300.00 and is 
now nearing $7,500.00. This sum has a potential income 
of around $500.00. It will not be long before our income 
from this source will support the work of the Association 
and permit it to do things worth while in behalf of the 
deaf. 


8. The Association has received an appeal from the 
— 5 % “ . 
Gernian deaf for funds. Our Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee will soon give this matter attention. 


9. Is investigating the matter of the revoking of one 
of our Illinois member’s auto licenses JUST BECAUSE 
HE IS DEAF. 


The above are only a few things that the N. A. D. has 
done the past year. It of-course has tackled many other 
problems of smaller calibre. It is always on the alert to 
throw in its entire resources whenever the welfare of the 
deaf is threatened. 


JOIN THE N. A. D. 


NOTICE ! 


If you have not paid your yearly dues, do 
so NOW 


BE A BOOSTER 


NOT A SHIRKER 
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ATH EP F47Ca 


Edited by F. A. Moore 


(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this department) 


“The Thrill That Comes Once In A 


Lifetime” 


(Apologies to Briggs and The True Story Magazine) 


By TED GRIFFING 


JAST NOVEMBER when you were just getting 
familiar with the itch of your new winter flan- 
Ni nels, a football game was staged on the athletic 
| field of Gallaudet College and I was all “geose- 
= fiesh” throughout the fray. The day was Sat- 
the exact date was 1923. The Camp 
Meade Tank Corps team was in town to give the Gallaudet 


November 3, 


urday; 


eleven a worse licking than a sick cow ever gave a cake of 
medicine salt! 

Well, the mollycoddles and the skirts and knickers were 
rather terrified. The game was discused in signs that might 
Camp Meade had been defeat- 
ed but twice within the past four years; the team was ccach- 
ed by a former West Point gridder; they openly boasted of 
an array of college stars that made us feel sad around the 


be termed “husky whispers.” 


region cf our liver. We had Langy, Boaty, Pawnshop Lahn, 
Jakey, Rosey, Massy, Parson Bob, Dago Lou, Irish Charley, 
Wally and’ Sapling Johnny. But they had—oh, what's the 
vse to tell you? 

Three o'clock. The Tankers took the field and right then 
and there hundreds of hearts sank with dull thuds and tiny 
sickening gurgles.. From end to end they presented an ex- 
panse of solid bone and muscle that weighed somewhere in 
the neighborhood of fourteen hundred pounds. Their backs 
were evidently retired blacksmiths. All this food for 
thought. The spectators, hearing and “thumbs in your ears,” 
epenly wondered if they were to see a football game or a 
wholesale slaughter of little deafies. 

Awe was written in big flaming capital letters on each and 


was 


every face when the rest period rolled round with both sides 
embracing a ‘scoreless deadlock. The Soldiers did work the 
ball to our 5-vyard line for first down with three minutes of 
remaining play, but on the strength of three line bucks they 
made exactly that many yards. So the half ended like this: 
0-0. The little blue line we sca proudly called ours was 
bruised and battered; but what’s a lump and a bump and a 
cut lip or two when there’s a game to be won? 

This Soldiers worked themselves to a choice spot on Hotch- 
kiss Field in the third quarter and annexed three points 
via the field goal. 
Pertland, Oregon! 

Bradley, without the aid of a vaulting pele, intercepted a 
forward pass and then it was our bali on the Soldiers’ 40- 
yard mark. Langy’s head just missed a Tanker’s stomach 
for ten yards through left tackle; Massy, feeling the need of 
exercise, skirted left end for another ten; Rose carried a 
“tackle and a guard five yards on his back with his stomach 


You could have heard us groan way out in 
But wait—keep your shirt on, buddy. 


eighteen inches from the ground; then Langy missed again and 
Killians’s latest “flame” 
was among those present, so his try for point from touchdown 
Gallaudet, 6— 


shot across the line for touchdown! 


went anywhere expect between the poles. 
Camp Meade, 3. 

Massy caught a punt on our 10-yard line and was downed 
with both feet on the ground, ie., in his tracks, Massy then 
went around right end for 25 yards, leading the Tank team a 
merry chase before being downed. However, the cross-eyed 
and color-blind referee mistook a Tanker for a Gallaudetite, 
so we were given a present of five yards in the rear for being 
offside. Just to show them how it’s done, Massy had the op- 
pesing left half’s tongue hanging out before he, Massy, was 
tackled 30 yards from the spot where the ball had been a few 
seconds previously. The other side heard Rose snort for our 
“tube” sailed through for 10 yards and first down; then we 
heard several grunts for Rose had given us another first down! 
Langy's aim was as bad as-ever for he missed the left tackle 
and sailed through the air fifteen yards before engine trouble 
developed. Massy stiff-armed half cf the Tank team and 
frisked around right flank for 25 yards and touchdown! Kil- 
lian saw her smile, so the score read: Gallaudet, 13—Camp 
Meade, 3. Bradley had a bad knee with a horse we call 
“Charley,” so he was unable to do anything except snare 
our opponent's passes. 

At this junction I happened to see B. Y. sitting in front of 
me with This 
that she could just kiss every-man on our team and then B. Y. 


“Someone Else.” “Someone Else’’ remarked, 
turned several shades of healthy green, including the tint of 
the famed Spanish olives. I slipped B. Y. a note reading like 
this: “Sonny, hero-worship doesn't begin with a 35 cents 
Kendall Greener’s Ticket, éspecially if the money is borrowed.” 
Well, B. Y. would have made that my last note if it hadn't 
been for the fact that it was my 35 cents he had borrowed. 

The rest of the game was just a vision of where a geod 
little team can outplay a good big team—sometimes. The 
whistle scunded with the score unchanged. As I said before, 
the thrill that comes once in a lifetime came to me that after- 
noon. Can you doubt it? 

The same evening we celebrated with the Preps leading 
the procession for reasons best known cnly to Gallaudet men. 
We talked it over between mouthfulls of ham sandwich and 
bottled coca-cola over in the delicatessen store across the 
street—deafness is an asset when you want to talk with some- 
thing in your mouth! The only kick I have to make about 
that game is the fact that the price cf admission was only 75 
cents and the fact that, later on, I had to correct the Buff and 
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Blue proofs of a game whose plays I could call off backward. 

Now if I ever see another game like that, I'll kill the fattest 
and tenderest spring chicken of my flock, if that’s the right 
noun to use. Then I’ll write to the gang and tell them to bring 
“something.” I forgot to tell you that the chicken will be 
killed in cold, hot, or lukewarm blood, according to preferences. 
After that the fellcws will be welcome to my cellar, my shaker, 
my goblets, and my throat. 

o—o—o 
THE WRONG WAY TO PROTEST 

The deaf as a rule, especially in football, look upon the offi- 
cials of the game with suspicion. 
this is to some extent excusable because in games away from 


From the writers’ experience 


home the deaf have in almost every instance received worse 
penalization than their opponents. This we should net attrib- 
ute to intentional unfairness, but to the fact that the officials 
have their eyes on them to see if they can really play. This 
detracts their attention from the other team and focuses it on 
the deaf, and-so any minor infraction of the rules on the part 
of the deaf is detected. 

The players howl. We can hardly blame them. Who 
wouldn’t? Even their hearing opponents would if they were 
the victims. Our boys are human like the rest of their fel- 
But there is another point. Should they howl? Does 
net their howling-antics more often disgust the spectators than 
otherwise? We should remember that very few hearing people 


lows. 


understand the deaf and are therefore liable to compare our 
crazy antics (Not our signs, heaven forbid!) like unto those 
of lunatics. 

For this reason does it not behoove us deaf ta be very care- 
ful as to how we act on the field—in all sports. There is a 
right and a wrong way to protest decisions. The wrong way 
is for the players themselves to make protests. The only per- 
son to do so should be the captain, but even he should set an 
example to his fellow players by acting as cnly a gentleman 
should. He should remember the Too 


often he does not and as a result the whole team soon turns 


power of example. 
into a bunch of howling apes. 

Let’s put a stop to all this darn-foolishness, and then we 
may soon find curselves overwhelmed with contracts for games 
begging our signatures. 

o0—o—o 
SKY BASEBALL A SPORT OF FUTURE 
“JUMPING BaLtoons’ Make Air SAFE PLaycrounp For At. 


Aeronautics has suddenly entered the field of safe and 
sane sports and pastimes. Before long it is expected that the 
average citizen and his family will indulge in air sports as 
readily as they now play golf or go to the beach to bathe. 

This development is coming from two: direction: First, the 
“baby balloon,” used as a sort of life preserver to carry its 
wearer into the free uncrowded sky; and, second, the commer- 
cial dirigible, reduced to taxi size for family use, writes Lieut.- 
Comm, Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N., in the September number of 
Popular Science Monthly, Both types have been studied at the 
naval air base at Lakehurst, N. J., and at Mitchell Field, 
Ne, 

The “baby balloon,” or “jumping balloon,” is just a small 
sphere containing helium or some other gas_ considerably 
lighter than air. Thé balloon is strapped comfortably on the 
back with broad bands running under the armpits and chest. 
It contains only enough gas to counteract slightly the force 
of gravity; not enough to carry a man indefinitely through the 
air, The small amount of buoyancy produced enables a man 
to perform astonishing feats. One man at Lakehurst has 
vowed that, using a jumping balloon, he will leap over the 
huge hangar of the dirigible Shenandoah, which is 348 feet 
wide and 200 feet hich, 
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“Air beaches” for the public use of jumping balloons un- 
doubtedly soon will be a reality. The expense will not be 
great. Balloons will be hired, fitted, and worn as roller skates 
or bathing suits are now. No risks will be taken, for the bal- 
loon will be locked on by an attendant so that the wearer can- 
not escape even if he should try. Balloon jumping is a thrill- 
ing and delightful sport, for if the bucyancy is correct, one is 
made light as a feather and can swim, and float, and jump just 
as if in the sea. 

Another form of air sport is rapidly evolving from the taxi 
style of dirigible—a small craft that compares with the 
Shenandoah as a trim roadster does with a bulky truck. 
It is, so to speak, an air yacht—small enough to be stored in a 
garage of convenient size, yet large enough to carry a family 
on a week-end trip. Its speed of 50 miles an hour lends itself 
to sporting possibilities in the class of amateur contests. 

A combination of these two—the jumping balloon and the taxi 
dirigible—offers innumberable possibilites for sky sports. If 
the supporting balloon is streamlined and the weather supplied 
with some sort of paddle, races and games, such as football or 
baseball, easily could be contested. at 


MRS. COOLIDGE’S 
PREMIER CANOEIST 


DEAF-MUTE PUPIL NOW 


BOSTON—Above is shown Scott Putney Hutchins, as he 
completed the long canoe trip from Sheepshead Bay, New 
York, to Boston, a distance of 325 miles, which he paddled 


all the way. Hutchins is 27 and a deaf-mute, some twenty 


years ago having been a pupil of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
when she taught at the Clark School for the Deaf. Since 
then, the deaf-mute athlete has resumed his acquaintance 


with Mrs. Coolidge. 

o—o—o 
BULGARIAN PLAYER 
captain and right tackle of 
eleven, was born in Bulgaria. 

country as an immigrant 17 years ago. 


Boni Petcoff, 
University 


the Ohio. State 
He came to this 
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The Illinois Association of the Deaf 


A Historical Sketch 
Read at the Rock Island Convention July 2, 1924 
By Dr. JAMES H. CLOUD 


He invitation to present before this convention a 
historical sketch of The Illinois Association of the 
Deaf was extened to me by your esteemed Presi- 
dent and it has given me special pleasure to 
respond to the best of the resources at my com- 
mand. As I have been actively interested in this Association 
for 37 years, and have attended every meeting within that time, 
it is possible to supplement the official record of the proceedings 
of the organization with personal pbservations of my own. 
There has been no previous attempt to present the history of 
this Association in a concise connected narrative available to 
members generally, which fact makes it all the more desirable 
that it be done on this eccasion. The men and women who had 
to do with the origin and conduct of our organization during 
first decade or two of its existence are retiring from the 
scenes of their earthly a number already have 
retired, and it is important that the history of the Association, 
especially its early history, be made a matter of permanent 
record. 


activities, 


Associations are all alike in one respect—they have a bezin- 
‘ning. Beyond that point there is a tendency to diverge, each 
assuming its own particular identity, shaped and moulded by 
its leadership and the issues with which they have had to cos- 
tend. 


What we now are proud to call The Illinois Association 
of the Deaf, duly incorporated under the laws of the State, 
and owning property valued at thousands of dollars, origi- 
nated under another name 47 years ago. In order to trace 
the history of the Association from the beginning it will be 
necessary to go back to the year 1877. While that is some 
time back it does not necessarily make a long history as there 
were long intervals between the earlier conventions, during 
which no. history was made. And it is not every convention 
that furnishes outstanding historical features aside from the 


routine business transacted. 


The 148th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
falls within this convention week. Every American knows, or 
is supposed to know, that our National existence dates from 
the year 1776. How many of us who have attended the State 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville can say offhand when the 
school was founded? According to the record, which I have 
to be more reliable than my memory on that point; the school 
opened for business 78 years ago, in the year 1846. The 
school did not begin to turn out graduates until some years 
later, so there must have been between 15 and 20 classes grad- 
uated before the Alumni of the school conceived the plan for 
forming an organization of their own. 


That the deaf of Illinois should at some time or other or- 
ganize was inevitable. The late Rev. Frank Read, a graduate 
of the class of 62, and afterwards for many years a teacher 
in the school, and editor and publisher of the “Deaf-Mute 
Advance,” now the Illinois Advance, was the prime mover 
of the first. reunion of graduates and former pupils which 
was held at the school in the first week of September;” 1877. 
Mr. Read presided at this reunion and an organization was 
formed which years later evolved into the Illinois Association 
of the Deaf. This initial gathering of graduates and former 
pupils of the Illinois School under the roof of their Alma 
Mater was a well attended and joyous home-coming and 


happy reunion effected by the most elementary rules of par- 
limentary procedure. 

The second reunion was held at the school five years later, 
in the second week in September, 1882. Aside from some 
differences in the personnel of the attendance, it was a repe- 
tition of the first reunion, a joyous home-coming, a renewal 
of old friendships and the making of new, and the taking 
on of a somewhat more definite form of organization. 

The third reunion was held at the school in the late sum- 
mer of 1887, five years after the previous meeting, It was a 
well attended representative gathering, essentially a 
home-coming affair with an added touch of formality in the 
transaction of business. My active connection with the As- 
sociation began with this meeting at which I was elected to 
succeed Mr. Read as president of the organization. A year 
previous I had graduated from college and accepted a posi- 
tion at the school, my dima Mater. A few of the outstanding 
business feature of the third reunion was the impetus given 
the Wait memorial for the school and the fund for the Gal- 
laudet statue at Washington. Illinois was one of the few 
states raising $1000 or more for the Gallaudet statue, thanks 
to the efficiency of the state treasurer of the fund, Mr. Dudley 
W. George, and to the encouragement the project received 
from the then superintendent of the school, the late Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett. 

Quite a few of you here present may be able to look back 
with unmixed pleasure, as I am able to do, to the golden age at 
the school in the later eighties, which was marked by the ad- 
vent of the gymnasium, probably the first in the country con- 
nected with a school for the deaf, the swimming pool, the 
Young American Literary Society, the lecture course, the mass 
exhibitions, and holiday entertainments. In 1890, I resigned 
from my position at the school as instructor in gymnastics 
and removed to Philadelphia to take up church work at All 
Souls’. A few months later I was called to St, Louis to take 
charge of the Day School there. As it was not contrary to 
the rules for me to continue as president of the Association, 
althcugh no longer a resident of Illinois, I decided to serve 
out my term. 

During the interval between the third and fourth meetings 
of this Association two outstanding events occurred which 
merit recognition in a historical sketch like this. The first 
was the unveiling on the grounds of the National College 
for the Deaf at Wishington, June 26, 1889, of the statue of : 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the education of the 
Deaf in America, to which Illinois had contributed liberally. 
Many members of this Association attended the unveiling 
ceremonies, which was one of the important events in the his- 
tory of the deaf of America. The statue was erected under 
the auspices of the National Association of the Deaf. At this 
meeting of the National Association one of our own mem- 
bers, Mr.’ Dudley W. George, was elected president. The 
other event of extraordinary importance was the meeting, in 
Paris, France, July 10-18, 1889, of the first World’s Congress 
of the Deaf, convened on the centennial] anniversary of the 
death of the Abbe De l’Epee, the founder of deaf-mute in- 
struction and the universal benefactor of the deaf. The 


and 


‘Illinois Schoo] sent two official representatives to this Con- 


gress, Rev. Dr. P. J. Hasenstab and myself. In my capacity 
as president of the Alumni Association I designated Mr. O. 
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H. Regensburg to represent the Association of the Congresx. 
This he did in a highly acceptable manner and at his own ex- 
"pense. His report, made at the fourth reunion of our As- 
‘sociation, appears in the National Exponent for Aug. 30th, 
1894, and concludes with the following statement:— 


“To summarize my observations: the Americans are under 
every condition the superior of the foreign deaf, socially, in- 


teHectually, morally, and industrially. And that: is due al- 
most. entirely to our combined method of teaching | am more 
than ever convinced.” 


Accustomed as we how ‘are to meeting in convention every 
three years or oftener, the five-vear periods between reunions 
“may seems to us overlong. But: we were learning by experi- 
‘ence how to meet new situations as they arose. “While re- 
taining’ the social features the meetings following the third 
reunion gave more and more attention to the serious matters 
affecting the general welfare of the deaf. 


- It had originally been planned to hold the fourth reunion at 
the end of the usual five-véar period —in 1892,—but -a con- 
troversy «rose ‘within the Executive Board’ concerning, in its 
inception, certain features of the program. A threatened split 
in the Association was averted by: a compromise agreement 
which postponed the Reunion’ for two years,—until 1894. In 
‘the meantime, the second World’s Congress ‘met at Chicago, 
“July 17-24, 1893, at the time of the Columbian Exposition. 
This Association was numerously represented ~at this “Con- 
gress in which our members took prominent parts. “The 
‘democrats also had swept the state for the first time since the 
Civil War, and Dr. Gillett had been superseded as— super- 
intendent of the State School by Mr. S. ‘T. Walker. Thus 
the seven-year period between 1887 and 1894 ineluded events 
of unusual interest and importance to the Deaf of Illinois. 
The fourth reunion was held in the State Senate Chamber 
in the Capitol at Springfield, Aug. 23-26, 1894. It was the 
first time the Association had met at other than. the. State 
Scheol at Jacksonville. 
referred 


In view of the controversy already 
to, there was some apprehension lest the meeting 
.prove a stormy one. The issue of the National Exponent, con- 
taining the proceedings of the conventions, had the following 
to say . editorially: 


“The fourth reunion of graduates and former pupils of the 
Illinois Institution for the Deaf was a success whichever way 
we look at it. Those who attended may be said to have been 
the cream of the alumni and they demonstrated their ability 
to run things in a manner befitting statesmen.” 


The same issue of the National Exponent contains an ex- 
tended review of the affair by Mr. D. W. George, under the 
caption of “A Real Reunion,” and among other things he says: 


“Many a year will pass by before one of those present at 
the reunion will forget that superb reception which Gov. Alt- 
geld and his estimable wife tendered the members of the As- 
sociation in the governor’s mansion. The way they got hold 
of their hearts was simply amazing. Long live the memory 
of this glorious reunion.” 


At this reunion, the fourth, I proposed an amendment to the 
rules making all former pupils of the Illinois School, whether 
graduates or not, eligible tc active membership in the As- 
sociation. This led to considerable discussion The opposi- 
tion contended that the mame of the Association, “Alumni,” 
meant it was for graduates only. But “honorably discharg- 
ed” pupils had been enrolled from the beginning and it would 
be inconsistent to exclude non-graduates, among whom were 
some of the best citizens of the state. In reply to.sa 
question by Rev. Read as to who would pass on the quali- 
fications for membership of other than graduates and honor- 
zbly discharged pupils, I said that every deaf citizen out 
of jail was supposed to be of good character and worthy 
of membership, In accordance with my motion the Associa- 
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tion voted to enlarge the scope of its membership. Thus 
while the Association was “Alumni” in name it never had 
been so in fact. Now it became more of a “State” Associa- 
tion in fact but not in name. At this reunion I also brought 
forward, for the first time in the history of the Association, 
in my address as president, the subject of having a Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. In the course of my treatment 
of the subject I took occasion to say: 


“The time will surely come when Illinois will need one. A 
Home costs money and it takes years to raise the necessary 
amount. Arrangements for collecting money for the Home 
Fund sheuld be perfected as early as possible.” 


At that time I thought it might be feasible to "have an 
inter-state Home—the Home located in Illinois and the 
joining states co-operating. A committee, composed of 
George, Mr. C. D. Seaton, with myself as chairman, 
appointed to look into the matter and report at the next 
convention. This the committee did, reporting that the As- 
sociations in adjoining states were not sufficiently interested 
in the project to offer substantial encouragement. ; 

At this reunion I took occasion to criticise the use of 
a privately owned paper, The Deaf-Mute Advance as 
the official organ of the school, protested the paying to deaf 
teachers and others at the State School lower salaries than 


ad- 
Mr. 


was 


paid hearing persons for the same class of work,. protested the 


classification of the school with other than the purely educa- 
tional institutions of the State, and called the attention of the 
Associaticn to the need of a compulsory education law. 

At the fourth reunion Mr. James E. Gallagher was elected 
to succed me as president of the Association. As the vote on 
the next meeting place resulted in a tie between Jacksonville 
and Chicago, the newly elected president cast the deciding 
bailot in fayor of Chicago. In October, following the Spring- 
field Reunion, the Association presented to the State School at 
Jacksonville, a beautifully carved. quarter sawed oak pulpit 
set, consisting of a chair, flower pedestal, psalm book ped- 
estal, and a pulpit bearing the following inscription: 


In Memory. of ; 
SELAH WAIT’ TUMEUR hee 
Teacher in this School from 1848 to 1882 
PRESENTED BY THE ALUMNI 


In my capacity as chairman of the Wait memorial com- 
mittee I made the presentation address. The gift was ac- 
cepted in behalf of the School by Supt. Walker. Later on, 
with the left over funds, a bronze vase was added to the 
collection. 


The fifth reunion was held at Handel Hell, Chicago, Aug. 
26-28, 1897. At this convention I read a paper advocating 
that the name of the Association be changed to “The Illinois 
Gallaudet Union.” Further on I said: 


“The State now contains a number of deaf citizens and 
tax payers who were not educated at our dima Mater ani 
therefore under the rules are not entitled to membership in 
this Association. As regards character and ability they 
would prove most desirable acquisitions to our ranks. They 
are as much concerned about the welfare of their class as any 
member of this Association could possibly be. They are ever 
ready and willing to lend a helping hand. In the past they 
have rendered valuable assistance. Their help is certainly 
needed, and never more than at the present time. What 
better can we do than to amend our By-Laws so as to make 
all deaf residents of IHinois eligible to membership?” 


The ‘convention approved the change of name and the pro~ 
position to make all deaf residents of Illinois eligible to mem-. 
bership in the Association. Thus the organization became a. 
State Association in fact but under another name. Mr. Frank: 
R. Gray was elected president at this reunion. 

The sixth convention of the Illinois Gallaudet Union met in 
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Handel Hall, Chicago, Aug. 30—Sept. 1, 1900—the same city 
and place twice in succession. It had origina!'y been planned 
to meet in Decatur, but local conditions made a change of 
location advisable as convention time came around. Only 
routine business marked this convention. The committee on 
the revision of the By-Laws proposed that the name of the 
organization be changed from the “Iflinois Gallaudet Union” 
to “Illinois State Association of the Deaf.’ On my motion 
it was made to read: “The Illinois Association of the Deaf,” 
‘which name it Thus our organization had 
become a state association in fact, some time before it became 
a state association in name. In 1900, it became a state as- 
sociation in both fact and On my motion the 
“Association voted to hold its next convention in East St. Louis 
during the period of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
“St. Louis, and near the time of the meeting of the National 
Association of the Deaf, and the third World’s Congress 
of the Deaf, in the city. Mr. F. R. Gray was re-elected 
‘president at this convention. 

At the sixth convention an unsuccessful effort was made 
to change the name of the organization back to “Alumni 
Association. The membership voted more than 3 to 1 te 
‘continue as a state association. ‘Some time after this (the 
sixth) convention several graduates of the Illinois School, 
mostly on the pay-rofl of the school, met at the school to 
take preliminary steps towards the re-organization of the 
Alumni Association. I happened to have a lecture date at 
the school at the time at the conference was held, and attended. 
I opposed the plan to re-establish an Alumni Association as 
‘an unnecessary duplication of the same general line of work 
a waste of time and energy, and the weakening of resources 
so greatly needed in the making of united effort for the 
welfare of the deaf. However, I was alone in my opposition 
to the project. A temporary organization was affected and 
Mr. Asa Stutsman made the head of the re-established Alum- 
ni Association of the Deaf. 


now _ bears. 


in name. 


While maintaining that a State Association was sufficient 
and better able to look after the interests of the Deaf of 
the State, and that an Alumni Association was a needless 
duplication of State Association work, I nevertheless joined 
the Alumni Association as soon as it had been re-established, 
since I was eligible to membership, and desired to keep in 
touch with affairs inside as well as outside of the organiza- 
tion. 

The seventh convention of the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf was held in East St. Louis Aug. 18-19, 1904. The first 
day's session met in the City Hall and the concluding session 
was held at Priester’s Park, a pleasure resort between East 
St. Louis and Belleville. At my suggestion Mr. R. P.. Mc- 
Gregor, of Ohio, had been invited to address the convention 
on “Homes for the Aged and Infirm Deaf,” Mr. Gregor 
being an enthusiastic worker for the Home in Ohio. His 
address was an interesting and comprehensive presentation 
of the subject and aided in crystalizing sentiment favorable 
to the Home project in Illinois. On motion of Rev. P. J. 
Hasenstab a committee was appointed to consider the feasi- 
bility of advancing the Home project and was later author- 
ized to take the necessary definite steps towards a plan of 
attainment, if favorably impressed, to bring about incorpora- 
tion, as may be needed to give the project a legal basis. On 
my motion membership in this committee was restricted to 
actual residents of Illinois. The committee appointed to take 
hold of the Home project was composed of the following 
persons: Mr, O. H. Regensburg, chairman; Mr. A, W. 
Dougherty, Miss A. M. Roper, Mr. A. J. Rodenberger, Mr. 
E. P. Cleary, Mrs. G. E. Hasenstab, and Mr. C, C. Codman. 
After a careful survey of the state, and due consideration 
of the matter, the committee decided to have the Home 
feature included among the objects of the Association, The 
Association was duly incorporated under date of June 24, 
1905, with the following officers,—elected at the East St. 
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‘Louis convention: O. H. Regensburg, President; A. J. Roden- 


berger, Ist Vice-President; Miss A. M. Roper, 2nd Vice- 
President; E. P. Cleary, Secretary, and E. W. Heber, Treas- 
urer. Later on, the Board of Trustees of the Home Fund 
organized and Mr. Cleary was made treasurer of the Home 
Fund, an office he has since held and filled with conspicuous 
ability and self-sacrificing service. 


When the Local Committee of the East St. Louis closed 
its affairs, it was found that there was a cash balance of 
$50 left on hand, This sum was donated to the Home Fund. 

The re-organized Alumni Association held a reunion at 
the State School in 1905. At this reunion I proposed that 
the Alumni Association join with the State Association in 
furthering the Home project, and led off with a voluntary 
donation to the Home fund. The Alumni Association agreed 
to work for the Home fund. is 


The eighth convention of the Illinois Association of the Deaf 
was held in the Carnegie Library building at Jacksonville, 
June 13-15, 1908. President Regensburg being absent in Cali- 
fornia, Vice-President Rodenberger presided. The Alumni 
Association convened at the Illinois School on the same dates 
as the State Association. The business program of the two 
organizations: were so adjusted as not to conflict, thereby 
allowing the members of one organization to take in the 
business proceedings of the other, since some belonged to 
both Associations. The social features were merged. ‘The 
report of the treasurer of the Home fund showed that it 
had grown from nothing to $5,113.40 since the East St. Louis 
convention, most of the money having been received during 
the last two and a half years. This exceptional record 
added greatly to the enthusiasm for the Home project. Rey. 
Mr. Hasenstab was elected president of the State Association 
at this convention. 


The ninth convention of the [linois Association met at 
the State School at Jacksonville, June 16-19, 1911, jointly with 
the Alumni Association. At this convention President Hasen- 
stab suggested the advisability of merging the State and 
Alumni = Associations one strong organization. Each 
Association appointed a committee to meet and confer with 
the view of arranging terms on which a merger might be 
accomplished. The chairman of the conference committee, 
Mr. Rodenberger, brought in a report which was favorable 
towards merging the two organizations under the. name of 
“The Illinois State Alumni Association of the Deaf,” with 
membership open to all deaf residents of Illinois and_ all 
graduates, honorably discharged and former pupils of the 
lilinois School, irrespective of where they may reside. A 
majority was favorably disposed towards a merger, but it 
was decided to continue the conference committee and have 
it report at the next convention. When the committee re- 
ported at the mext convention, in 1915, the proposition to 
merge the two Associations was dropped, because the Alumni 
Association was not then in favor of any such step. At 
this convention, steps were taken towards having an exhibit 
at the State Fair at Springfield and a committee was ap- 
pointed to see the matter through. Rev. Mr. Hasenstab was 
re-elected president at this convention. 


into 


The tenth convention of the State Association was another 
joint affair with the Alumni Association, the two organiza- 
tions meeting at the Jacksonville School June 11-14, 1915. 
E. P. Cleary: was elected president. 

The eleventh convention met in Chicago Aug. 30—Sept. 2, 
1918. ~The first session was held at the Methodist Church 
for the Deaf; the subsequent meetings were held at All An- 
gels’ Episcopal Parish House. The treasurer of the Home 
fund reported a gift of $1000 in memory of Miss Mary Ginn 
and another of $500 in memory of Mr. Harry R. Hart. The 
Association decided to affiliate with the National Association 
of the Deaf,—being the second State Association on record as 
taking such a step. Mr. Rodenberger was elected president 
at this convention. 
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The twelfth convention met in the State Senate Chamber 
at Springfield Aug. 11-14, 1921. The proceedings of this 
convention are all too recent for detail here. It was without 
doubt a fine convention. The Local Committee functioned 
efficiently and everything passed off smoothly. The ad- 
dresses were very interesting, timely, and instructive to an 
unusual degree. Among them should be especially noted that 
of Hon. W. M. Rodenberger, brother of our president, Supt. 
H. T. White, of the State School, and Miss Grace Hasenstab, 
social service field worker for the State School. The placing 
of a wreath on the tomb of Lincoln was « happy feature of the 
It will be recalled that it was Lincoln who was 
president, and during the trying days of the civil war, signed 
the charter establishing the National College for the Deaf at 
Washington;—now Gallaudet College,—still the only college 
for the deaf in the world. 
and the help he rendered the cause of deaf education was not 
the least significant of many notable deeds. Mr. Rodenber- 
ger was re-elected president at the Springfield convention. 

The crowning event of years of effort in behalf of a Home 
for the aged and infirm deaf of the State was the dedication 
of the Home at 4539 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, June 17, 
1923. It is a fine an excellent investment, com- 
modious, well located, an ornament to the city and a credit 
to the State—and to the State 
moment for President Redenberger that the Home should be 
dedicated during his administration. And it was, indeed, a 
most happy occasion for Mr. Chairman Milton R, Hart, and 
his associates of the Board of Managers of the Home, to 
witness the consummation of their long cherished derire and to 
unqualified general given their 

The history of the thirteenth convention of our Association 
has not yet been made. May it overshadow all its predeces- 
sors in the importance of business transacted, in membership, 


program. 


Illinois is justly proud of Lincoln 


institution, 


Association. It was a proud 


nete the approval work. 


and in the pleasures offered by vour social program. 

A review of the history of this Association reveals as hav- 
ing made continuous for the advancement of the 
deaf of the State. It now is on Its fu- 
ture is in your hands and in the hands of those who come 


progress 
solid foundation. 


after you. You of the younger generation must carry on for 
the common welfare. You have years ahead. Be strong. 
Be unafraid. Do right. Keep unity. 


Porter: “This train goes to Buffalo and points west.” 
Old Lady: “I want a train that goes to Syracuse and I don’t 
care which way it points.” 


“Young man, can I get into the park through that gate?” 


“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load of hay go through.” 


Group of Australian Deaf Beauties when they were feeling sadder and 
wiser after investigating a nearby apple orchard. 
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Widely Known Deaf Artist Gets 
High Honor From French 
Government 


Jacques Alexander, 500 W. 171ist St., New York City, Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Deaf Artists, was admitted 
the other day by the French Government to the Legion of 
Honor, Officer d’ Academy, in recognition of his valuable 
services to Frenchmen in the United States. 


JACQUES ALEXANDER 


One of the first to offer his congratulations to the gifted 
Heights artist was Acting French Consul-General A. Browzet. 

This is not the first time that honors have been conferred 
on Alexander. In 1921, when the Society of Independent Art- 
ists held their fifth annual exhibit, it was the painting of “The 
Homeless Musician” by Alexander that created a furore 
among his confreres and the patrons of art. 

Many fine examples of his skill with the palette and brush 
adorn the walls of Alexander’s home. Of particular interest 
is a copy in miniature from the original “Friesland” by Mei- 
sonier, which hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
is valued at $65,000. Alexander’s copy, beautifully done in 
oil, is his prized possession. 


LOST A PAIR OF REMBRANDTS 


While traveling around the world many years ago, Alex- 
ander added to his collection two fine old masterpieces by 
Rembrandt, one of the “Lady with the Muff,” believed to be 
Lady Gainsborough, his most famous subject, and the other 
of the artist himself. They were lost in Philadelphia, where 
it is said Alexander was trailed for several thousand miles by 
International crooks, who stole the famous paintings. They 
have never been recovered. : 

Alexander is also a linguist. Although deaf, he speaks 
English, French and German fluently. He studied under the 
celebrated painters J. P. Laurens and B. Constant, in the 
Academy Julien, Paris. 

The American Society of Deaf Artists, of which Alexander 
is president, is composed of 30 active and 100 associate mem- 
bers throughout the United States, all deaf. 
one of the organizers of the society. 

In his many years’ residence on the Heights Alexander has 
aided many struggling associates. His work in their behalf 
attracted the attention of the French Government and earned 
him the distinction that was conferred on him the other day. 
—Home News, New York. 


Alexander was. 
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The National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf-its Relation to 
the Oral Deaf 


(This article was intended for the July issue) 

This coming July will see the greatest and most inspiring 
gathering the deaf people have had. I refer to the ninth 
tri-ennial convention of the Grand Division of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 7- 
12. I count it as a special distinction to be there and deliberate 
with as fine and intelligent a. representative body of deai 
‘men to be found anywhere in the world, for it is only a 
few years since I first heard of the society, and what has 
been my experience is also true of many a deaf man who 
was educated orally. 

The approaching convention with its galaxy -of brilliant 
minds and successful and self-respecting deaf citizens prompts 
me to write this glowing tribute to the N. S. F. D., its founders, 
-and to show its relation to the oral deaf as it should be. 

There was never a finer organization founded for the benefit 
of all the deaf people than the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. The secret of its remarkable growth from a member- 
ship of only 73 members, and 3 divisions and assets in hand 
of only $270.94 in 1903, the first convention year to the pres- 
ent proportions with a roll-call of over 5,296 members, and 
98 divisions with assets in hand of $554,041.91 (April issue 
of the Frat.) lies in one word—Service? A wonderful achieve- 
ment truly, and one to make us proud, because we had obstacles 
to overcome before we could do business in thirty- eight states, 
and the Dominion of Canada. It is only a little over twenty 
years ago in 1901 to be exact, that a group of young men denied 
the privilege of insurance and fraternal membership, founded 
at the Michigan School for the Deaf a society called The Frater- 
nz] Society of the Deaf, the forerunner of the present powerful 
and imposing fraternal co-operation. These pioneers suffered 
the usual ridicule always heaped by unthinking people upon 
win. Thank God, 
scofings and rude epithets fell harmlessly against their in- 
vincible armor of faith, for had their feet turned cold, and 


men who dared to leok ahead and these 


their spirits sagged to the point of zero, the deaf world would 
never know the blessings of protective insurance and fraternal 
fellowship that they now enjoy. What a monument to their 


faith—a living monument of over five thousand fellow brothers! 
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Surely, no man can ask for more in the way of reward. Should. 
we sometimes meet obstacles. that test our mettle, it is good to 
hark back to these early pioneers who, in spite of vast prejudice 
and opposition, sought to give to their foundling a rock-ribbed 
foundation. 

Now, the N. F. S. D. has come here to stay, and to stay when 
we of the present generation are gone to our eternal rest. The 
service it does is affording protection to dependents: of: its 
members in case of death, and tiding every member over in case 
illness or accident which may incapatiate him for work. We 
learn the value of Co-operation in achieving a common aim—to 
make our Society ever larger and stronger in membership and 
finance, and to make life worth living for each one of us. 

What relation has the N. F. S. D. to the oral deaf? There are 
quite a number of its membership who received their education 
at oral schools for the deaf. They have found the key to’ happi- 
ness when they signed the dotted line for membership. They have 
the satisfaction in knowing that their loved ones will be provided 
for, in case they should die first. 

However, there are hundreds of others who have not joined 
because they had been taught to keep on cultivating their 
speech and lip-reading at al] costs, and so they have lost sight 
of the first law of life—“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Everv 
Deaf 
men, or women for that matter, cannot insure their lives with 


normal man, if he loves his family, will insure his life. 


the old-line insurance companies except at discriminatory rates, 
and the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is the logical 
organization for all the deaf men—oral as well as “sign’—to 
lcok to for insurance at lower rates. The common glib excuse of 
most oral deaf is: “I don’t believe in signs, and the members 
of the N. F. S. D. make signs, therefore I do not want to join.” 
As if they think that the N. F. S. D. exists only to propagate 
It is a pity that the ability to speak and 
lip-read can become an object of such strong adherence that 
the thought of nursing cne’s life though the N. F. S. D. re- 
ceives but scant encouragement. 


the language of signs! 


It is praiseworthy to be loyal 
to the oral school, but Icyalty and love for family or dependents 
should receive the first consideration and the question of signs 
Teachers of the deaf and their friends 


os 


knowing what a tremendous benefit the N. F. 8. D. is to the 


should never be used. 


deaf will encourage their pupils to insure their lives throught 
Surely, the of the 
Deaf is entitled now to the respect and co-operation due a 
Preston Barr, Jr. 


the Society. National Fraternal Society 


great society. 


CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF SPEECH TO THE 
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UNCLE 


Uncle Josh 


AL, FOLKS, here I be, back on th’ farm 
agin, an’ ifn’ ya wanna know, I shore is 
glad t’ be back tthhome agin, Ya know thet 
ole houn dawg o’ mine wuz so dern glad t’ 
see yer Uncle back thome he ject naturally 
nearly died a shakin’ his tail. 

A’fore I tell you all "bout this here Convenshun, guess 
I better try an’ get rido’ some o’ th’ poetry which I hez 
in my system afore it boils over. 


i dag Bes 2 
* Under this rock, 
Lies Herman Border; 
Got on th’ Platform 
But wuz out o’ Order: 


Now that’s out o’ my system, let's get down to Biziness, 

Bein’ Delegated to a Convenshun, hez its good points ’s 
well as its drawbacks. Fer one thing it enabled yer Uncle 
to put one over on Ma an’ show them there Drug Store 
Cowboys o’ Chicago, that this Ole Hick mite be, and look 
cle, but he sure do have young ideas, 

Sein’ as its th’ firs’ time yer Uncle ever been away frum 
t’home, an’ th’ first time he ever rode on one o’ them dern 
trains, its a wonder he’s alive today. A’fore 1 got on th’ 
dern train tho’ I made th’ man whot wears th’ Brass But- 
tons promise he wouldn't play no tricks on me. But long 
‘bout th’ time I started to git on th’ Pullman Car, this 
here big Nigger what wears a White Coat tried t’ take 


Gal?) Shoot, Naw, ‘Thet’s Ma 
Rid 
my bag away frum me, he ¢uldn’t fool yer Uncle tho’ I 
knowed rite away he wuz after th’ fried chicken Ma fixed 
up for me. These yere Pullman cars is funny contrap- 
shuns, hain’t they, more like a stable than innything I ever_— 
did see, all th’ peeples sleep in stalls. Didn't git nich 
sleep tho, Fer th’ life o’ me I don’t see how in tarnation, 


Hod Dog—Uncle Josbes and (Chicago 


’Tends 


all thet Thunder they could hear. 
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JOSH 


Th’ Convenshun 


iny o' ‘em ever got in that blamed hammock contrapshum 
in which they wuz supposed t’ sleep in, after tryin’ fer a: 
hour t’ git in yer Uncle finally fell t’ sleep on tha floor, an 
I bet I wuz lots more comfy than them which sleeped im 
those dern hammick things. 


Had t’ stay in th’ dern train fer nigh on to two days: 
afore we got t’ Saint Louis, but wuz so disappointed that 


ole man Adolphus Busch didn’t meet me I took th’ next 
train fer Chicago. Got t’ Chicago th’ next day, ‘an I'll 
swan I never did see so dern many peeple in one place 
afore, don’t see how in tarnation they live when they don’ 
have more room than a sardine in a can, in which t’ run 
round in. 


These here Chicago Gals sure do know their Okra, tho, 
an’ th’ first nite we wuz in Chicago, they gived a show at 
their Club, which they called Th’ Follies”; ought ter hev 
called it Th’ Fillies. One feller asked me if’n I did’nt 
think the Gals wuz good lookin’. Shoot, naw! 
they sure kin shake a wicked hoof. Gosh! all 
them Gals sure could dance. 


I sez, but 

fishooks, 
One o’ ‘em jumped up sorta 
of and come down wit’ both legs spred out in what sum- 
buddie sed wuz tha’ split. Gosh, I bet she split sumthin’ 
al right, all right. Yer Uncle admits they’s good lookin’ 
Gals, at thet, but I hain’t afeared t’ compare our own 
brag “bout, but then Ma, she’s different. Ma’d take r’st 
prize way frum Mary Pickford, if'fn I let her complete 
in any o’ these here bathin’ revues. Good thing I left Ma 
tthome tho, ’r she mite a made Yer Uncle wear blinders 
th’ resto” th’ trip. 

After th’ Gals gets tired play actin’ an’ dancin’, Apaches 
an’ every thing like thet, one o’ these City Slicks, frum 
Chicago, a feller which fergot t’ use his Axelgrease on his 
hair, cum out an’ made a speech an’ sed we wuz welcome 
to Cheiago, ‘at boy’s hair made me think o’ my patch o° 
Oats which I fergot to cut ‘fore goin’ off an’ spoilt my- 
whole trip. This here Wild man frum Boreno asked us, 
delegates to make speeches, an’ when it come Uncle’s turn. 
somebody made th’ remark as how it must be rainin’ with. 
But Good Gosh, thet- 
weren't no thunder, it wuz jest my knees beatin’ a tatoo, 
again’ one ‘nother. 


Th’ nex’ mornin’ we all got in these site-seein’ buses an” 
rede all over Chicago in ’em, then after dinner we wint out 
t’ a picnic. 


Next A. M.. we has a speshul train fer us t’ ride on 
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St. Pawl, after we all got in and hed our seats, an every- 
thin’ wuz peaceful like in th’ observashun car, ‘long come 
Jawn Muller an’ his lady frien’ Mrs. Gui Ligio, frum 
out West somewheres, th’ two o’ ’em, cum mite nigh to 
wreckin’ th’ train. When they went t th’ end o’ th’ 
Observashun car, th’ combined wait o’ them two lifted 
th’ whole front end o’ th’ car off th’ tracks, an ifn’ th’ 
train hadn’t started down hill jest then thar wold a ben 
a lot o’ good sausage long th’ rite o’ way. This yere Rev. 
Feller Flick made a moshun thet Mueller an’ his lady frien’ 
be forced t’ stay in th’ middle o’ th’ cars frum then on, 
which carried. 

Aside frum this, theys no excitement on th’ trip. Th’ 
grate ride alon’ tha M iss a couple of times i- p - p - 4, 
wuz lost t’ th’ bigger part o’ th’ passengers, as they wuz 
too bizy talkin’ t’ pay tenshun t’ th’ seenary. Sum o’ them 
wuz talkin’, tha other two hundred an’ 13 wuz makin’ eyes 
et these Chicago Gals, what wuz on th’ trip with us. 

At Savannah, Ill., Mutt Fancer, an’ his ban’ o’ deaf musi- 
shians got on th’ train an’ tried t’ drown out th’ con- 
vershun with th’ noise o’ thier playin’, which wuzn’t much 
use. 

Gran’ Ole’ Gib wuz there seein’ ’at all his chillen, wuz 
cumfortable, an’ happy. He passed out candy t’ th’ Gals. 
an’ Seegars t’ th’ men, but I failed t’ see any oil. 

After havin’ a glorious time on th’ train we wuz all glad 
t’ git to St. Pawl, an’ when we got there we started a Per- 
ade up Main Street with Mutt Fancher, an’ his band in 
th’ lead, we marched t’ th’ hotel where we wuz met by th’ 
western Delegashun an’ spint th’ evenin’ gettin’ ‘quainted 
and removin’ tha’ train dirt out o’ our eyes, ears, noses, etc. 


SUM MORE FOOLISHNESS. 
Great Big Bull 
Sittin’ on th’ track 
Pickin’ his teeth, 
With a carpet track, 
Long come th’ 5:15 
Toot, Toot, Hamburger Steak. 


Warm Puppy, ’at awful haint it; needn’t ask where I 
got th’ stuff which makes me these things. I’s a firm be- 
liever in law «n’ order an’ don’t want t’ see none o’ you 
fellers drunk. 

Th’ local committee in charge o’ J. C. Howard, Press 
Agent de luxe, met t’ speshful at th’ Depo, and led th’ 
Perade t’ th’ Saint Pawl Hotel. 

Brite an early next mornin’ we all et our breakfast an’ 
at ’bout ten o'clock wint t’ th’ Auditorum fer th’ openin’ 
Ceremonials. Aside frum th’ Pappy feller which prayed 
fer us (we shure needed it), there weren’t much to if 
"cept talk’. Peers like everyone wanted t’ say somethin’. 
Th’ Govner o’ Minnesota wuz thar an’ done his duty 
an’ tole us ’bout work with the deaf when he wuz Insur- 
ance Commissioner, an’ tole’ us how welcome we wuz, but 
th’ Mayor feller must a got cold feet, ‘cause he failed t’ 
show up ‘tall an’ we hed no one t’ give us a key t’ th’ 
city. Prixy, done rite well, but t’ feature o’ th’ pro- 
gramme wuz thet cute feller Kenner, which cumed frum 
N’Yawk, Hit sho is a good thing I made Ma stay t’home 
er I mite be a Merry Grasswiddower by this time, onct 
she sat eyes on Kenner. 

After dinner, biziness wuz th’ order o’ th’ day, an fer four 
days we delegates wuz confined t’ th’ convenshun Roof, 
an’ all th’ young Gals hed t’ shift fer ’emselves. Whut bizi- 
ness which wuz done haint fer Publicashun, cept th’ women 
didn’t have no chance’t t’ get in. I ain’t convinced Ma yit 
that I done my derndest t’ get em in. 

There wuz one feller which seemed t’ heve a Habit a 
sayin’ “Out O’ Order.” Peers like evertime he got near 
th’ platform he’d let out a grunt, mount th’ platform an’ 
snort out “Out O’ Order. Finally one young Feller got 
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up an sez “Out O’ Order yerself ya big stiff,” an then this 
feller sat down all redlike lookin’ arrows an’ bullits at tha 
yeungster. "Nother cute feller wuz a little old Half-Pint 
Edition o’ a Delegate frum out West sumwheres. He hed 
a red mustache an’ red hair an’ while he got th’ platform 
sumtimes never did say nothin’ cordin t’ what we could see, 
ed me sum, him bein’ from Sleepy old Phila., but he 
jest looked like a Windmill goin’ long in a sixty-mile gale. 

*Nother young feller which hed on Cheeters, an comed 
from Philadelphia, made "bout all th’ motions which spriz- 
sure knowed his okra, an’ this here feller which wuz 
always “Out O’ Orderin” everybuddie says he must know 
all tha rules which was wrote an’ unwrote, an’ why didn’t 
he be Seeretary or sum other such offisher. 

While th’ delegates wuz tendin’ th’ biziness, th’ gals, an’ 
young fellers which didn’t belong an’ wuzn’t delegates, wuz 
havin’ lots a fun takin’ site-seein’ tours and other things. 
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One o’ ’em took a bath, afore Saturdaynite. Shore he'd 
sum takin’ ways. 

Monday nite they wuz a recepshun an’ everybuddie gets 
acquainted with on’ ‘nother, or at least tried t’, Th’ center 
o’ th’ attrashun wuz as er usual th’ Ill. Band, led by Hon. 
Mutt Fancher, an’ his cute mustache didn’t need no baton, 
jest worked thet mustache 0’ hisn’ up an’ down. 

Sumbuddie started t’ dance, an’ when it comes t’ shakin’ 
a hoof, yer Uncle is all thar’, an’ soon had all th’ gals 
sayin’ Gee Gosh, ain't he gran’. Wal after ruinin’ "bout 
dozen corn patches we calls it a day an’ goes t’ bed. 

On Widnesday nite they’s a big feed which wuz given in 
Minneapolis an’ ya didn’t haf t’ pay nothin, ‘cept three 
tucks fer a ticket. Unele an one o’ them Chicago Vamps, 
hed seats in th’ Bleachers, thet is we wuz as fer frum th’ 
speakin’ stand as they could put us, but they kaint make 
me mad, fer we hed our fun jest joshin’ on’ ‘nother ‘bout th’ 
Saint Pawl weather, an’ askin’ hed innybuddie seen thet 
$4,000??? This feller whut hez been press agentin’ fer th’ 
convenshun done sum more press agentin’ work, an intro- 
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duced us all t’ tha President, Secretary, Treasurer an a 
cople o’-other fellers. Thet boy Anderson which is Presi- 
dent sure do know his Okra, when it cums t’ runnin’ th’ 
Frat,.an’ makin’ Speeches, an’ Gibby, an’ Bobs, haint no 
sloches theirownsleves. Th’ feature,.o’ th’ progam, how- 
ever, wuz a young venus which sanged Yankee Doodle, 
which wuz greatly appreciated an’ enjoyed by all. 

On Thursday everybuddie wint t’ Wildwood Lake, an’ 
enjoyed th’ picnic, sum spint th’ day talkin’, sum takin’ 
pitchers, sum Swimmin’, sum played bawl, sum runned 
races, an’ sech things, but tha’ biggest part jest went rite 
on spoonin’. Th’ greatest event o’ th’ day wuz a marriage 
when one o’ th’ unhitched Colts an’ St. Paul Fillie runed 
way an’ got tied up. Prixy made ‘em kiss ‘ore th’ whole 
dern convenshun, then kissed her hisself, an’ took up a 
collection fer them. 

Feel like sum Poetry. How’s this: 


There wuz a young feller 
Which cumed from Oshkosh, 
He cumed t’ St. Paul, 
Fell in love, By Gosh. 
Sumbuddie sed he wuz yeller, 
Another sed thet haint all, 
He’s done stole my St. Paul Belle, 
_ Now don’t thet just beat H ——? 


Ought t’ give me a Medal fer thet. It’s sum poetry ifn’ 1 
do say so myself. . 

Thursday nite everybuddie went back t’ town tired, sleepy 
but happy. Anyways they sed they wuz, an’ I allus takes 
peeple’s words. 

On Friday nite they hed a smoker an’ sum goat ridin’, 
but yer Uncle staid way, ‘cause while I can stan’ th’ strong- 
est chaw in th’ world, an’ got get sick, Cabbage smoke, and 
th’ smell o’ goats ’s too much, anyhow. I’m a cattle 
farmer not no goat nursemaid. 

Saturday seed th’ convenshun break up an by Sunday 
mornin’ only Gib. wuz in th’ St. Paul Hotel, an everything 
wuz back t’ normal, 


Riise? 
Under this rock 
Lies Jimmie Ball 
Spint his vacashum 
In ole Saint Pawl. 


Ya Hicks don’t seem t’ think much o’ my Poetry, do ya? 
Aw, go snort at a rattlesnake, an’ see if I kere. 
SEE YA IN DEVER. 


Executive Board or Rubber 
Stampr 


Under date of August 4th there was submitted to the 
certain official communications, the first since the At- 
lanta convention of a year ago, calling for the vote of 
members of the Board. In one of the communications 
three cities were named as having been offered for the 
N. A. D. convention due to be held in 1926. At the time 
the communication was received I was preparing to add 
a nomination to the list of cities bidding for the conven- 
tion. Believing it to be in the interest of the Association 
that the nomination be made, and perceiving that quick 
action would be necessary under the circumstances in 
order to have the city included in the list, I sent a direct 
request to the Chairman and fellow members of the Ex- 
ccutive Board to suspend final judgment for a few days, 
worded as follows; dated August 6th: 


Please defer final decision on next convention city 
until August 30th at latest. It is my impression that an- 


other city contemplates putting in.its: bid for the 1926 
convention and will be prepared to do so, if at all, about 
August 20th. There is a special reason for this request 
which will be duly explained when the city makés its. 
formal entry as a bidder for the convention. In case you 
have already cast your ballot for a convention city please 
recall it until you have had opportunity to consider. the 
new entry. 


The foregoing brought out the following self-explana- 
tory communication from the President of the National 
Association of the Deaf, addressed to each member of 
the Executive Board: 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Chicago, August 8th, 1924. 

To the members of the Executive Board: The vote 
on the three official communications sent you by the 
Secretary-Treasurer on August 4th, is now in progress 
and until finally completed any unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the legal transaction of the business in hand 
will not be countenanced by this office. 

The President bas no desire to appear arbitrary, but 
all motions, proposals, and arguments that are to go be- 
fore the Board for consideration and action must pass 
through the President's office and that of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The President expects your vote on the three proposals 
to be recorded now. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. L. ROBERTS, 
President. 


Upon receipt of the above I sent the Chairman and 
each member of the Executive Board the following per- 
sonal explanation: 


I presume you have received my communication of 
August 6th and that the President of August 8th. By 
my communication of August 6th no “unwarranted inter- 
ference with the legal transaction of business in hand” 
was attempted or intended. It quite recently came to my 
knowledge that a certain city contemplated bidding for 
the convention and would decide the matter in a few days. 
Later came the call for a vote without previous notice 
that entry had been closed—hence my communication of 
the 6th which was intended to defer for a few days only, 
not to influence, official decision on proposition No. 3. 
My object was to serve the Association and also to have 
the Association render a real service along lines of its 
several objectives. 


At the same time I sent the following letter: 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9, 1924. 
Mr. A. L. Robert, President, 
National Association of the Deaf, 
358 East soth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. ae 


$ 
Dear Sir: 
I herewith tender my resignation as a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Association of the Deaf. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAS. H. CLOUD. 


It will be observed that the members of the Executive 
Roard were not asked to propose any convention city. 
They were not advised that a list had been made up or 
that list had been closed. No city had been brought to 
the attendtion of the Board in accordance with parlimen- 
tary procedure, by motion, duly seconded, with opportu- 
rity or any desired exchange of views prior to a final 
vote. The list was arbitrarily closed. Each city, except 
the one specifically named as being favorable by the Presi- 
dent, was put forward in a light prejudical to its receiv- 
ing favorable consideration. Beliveing that individual 
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Board members should function as reasoning human be- 
ings and not as mere rubber stamps registering the will 
of the President, and knowing that the vote on the con- 
vention city already illegally submitted, and worded so 
as to favor the President’s personal preference, would be 
a closed incident long before I could cali the attention 
(through the office of the 
scciates on the Executive 


President of my fellow as- 
Board to a_ possible 


worth- 
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while addition to the convention city list, I sent a direct 
request to each one of them, the President included, ask- 
ing that judgment be suspended until the new entry could 
be made, and which I would, of course, have submitted 
through the proper official channels. 


JAMES H. CLOUD. 
St. Louis, Aug. 15th, 1924. 
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-Fawkner Studio One of Finest 
In This State 


UNDREDS of interested visitors called at the 
new Fawkner Studio, 308 East State street, yes- 
terday, when this beautiful photographic es- 
tablishment was formally opened to the public 
: and impressed by the beauty and completeness of 
the studio and were frank in their compliments of F. P. Fawk- 
ner, the proprietor. A trip through the extensive suite which 
composes the studio is all that is needed to show that Jacksonville 
now has one of the most finely equipped enterprises cf the 
kind in Illinois. 

The studio is located in the new Cloverleaf building. Mr 
Fawkner begins business here under the most ideal conditions. 


He planned the interior arrangement of the studio te: meet his 
needs, and then secured the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment available. Mr. Fawkner is well known here, being a 
graduate of the Illinois School for the Deaf. After leaving 
his school he went East, pursing his studies under some of the 
best artists, and photographers. He later held responsible posi- 
tions with well known firms in Buffalo, N. Y., and Hartford, 
Conn. Returning to Illinois, Mr, Fawkner located in Cairo 
where for the last 16 years he conducted the leading studio 
and built up a successful business. He recently disposed of 
his interests there to come to Jacksonville. 

Upon entering the studio the visitor is impressed by the 
beauty of the reception room. The furnishings and draperies 
with well placed photographs upon the walls, gave an artistic 
touch to the first room of the suite. The same pleasing ar- 
rangements are to be found in the office and dressing rooms, 
which are handsomely furnished and decorated. 

The visitor is impressed by the front rooms of the studio 
but realizes more fully the size and completeness of the es- 
tablishment when he is ushered into the posing room. In the 
east’ side of the large room is a skylight, built especially for 
Mr. Fawkner. 

This room shows attractive, homelike surroundings, making 
posing for portraits a pleasant, comfortable undertaking. In 
these rooms are to be found high grade cameras, the finest of 
lenses, electrical apparatus, Beattie spotlight, Perkins Hi-Power 
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Twin Arc White Flame Photographic lamp and other valu- 
able equipment. This latter lamp burns special carbons and 
produces a snow white light ranging in volume from ten to 
fifty thousand candle power. It is powerful enough to make 
moving pictures or snap shots cf babies and is unexcelled for 
large groups. The light is a pleasing soft, white color, du- 
plicating daylight perfectly, and making it possible to easily 
distinguish al] colors in their true tones. It imparts a healthy 
color to the person being photographed, which is a great im- 
provement over the ghastly appearance which some of the 
artificial photographic lights produce. There is no blinding 
flash, but a steady soft cool light which is very pleasing to 
the eye and comfortable to sit under. 

This room one also sees attractive toys, tiny chairs, etc, for 
the little folks. Mr, 
artistic photography and his specialty has always been with 
the children as his child portriats will attest. 
been accepted and cataloged in notable photopraphers’ con- 


Fawkner caters to all in the way of 
His work has 


ventions and some years ago he was awarded three gold 
medals as a result of his displays at the convention of the 
Photcgrapher’s Association of Illinois. 

The basement is also devoted to use by the studio and 
modern equipment has been installed in each of the several 
rooms, 

Miss Grace Tilton is Mr. Fawkners capable assistant in the 
new studio. Receiving the visitors with them Wednesday were 
Mrs. Fawkner, Miss Dorothy Wall and Mr. and Mrs. C. §. 
Richards. Beautiful reses and carnations were given as sou- 
venirs by Helen Richard and Helen Fawkner. 

One of the many interesting features of the studio is the com- 
plete electric door signal system by which, when the front 
door is opened, the colored lights are switched on throughout 
the studio. In short this is a “silent”? door bell system which 
is great convenience to Mr. Fawkner as well as to his em- 
ployes.—Jacksonville Courier of Feb. 21, 1924. 


Wanted 


A live-wire deaf-mute in the West wants a job in some 
School for the deaf. Prefer Boys’ Supervisor, or anything else. 
Will go anywhere. Address: Otto Johne, Colton, Wash.— 
Advertisement, 


|DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE ? WANT TO QUIT? 
—————————EeEESEEE 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 
You need 


REAL COURAGE 


What Every Mortal Needs 
And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 


name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it is 
S You're Hoond to Win 100% H AN 
cos ‘ “| —and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 


whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Courage in some form. Some 
may callit Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence—but after all, it ia teal Courage. Thou- 
sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
ublication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
agazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 


Price: Year $1.60; Copy 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. ou will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 


ADDRESS 
The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J. 
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Days of Adventure In the Land 
of Silence 


By SELWYN OXLEY 


E OF THE English nation hear many things, by 
n> means all complimentary in respect to our 
| weather. "Tis supposed to be the sole topic of 
M our table talk and very interesting it can prove. 
We all have to share its vagaries, be we deaf, 
bund or merely talkative, energetic hearing folks. Your friend, 
the writer, though an infant in the Deaf World, has had some 
share of sunny days and gray. 

Once, in 1917, he left Hull on a nice moderately cool March 
morning, on his way to Towcester, or so he thought. He visit- 
ed relatives in Derbyshire and then took his ticket by the eve- 
ning train—that train went wonderfully slow—stop, creep, 
crawl, stop at stations, between stations; in fact, it was at 
length all stop and very little crawl. So thirty miles were 
covered. We were deep in a book, do did not mind till Lei- 
cester was reached full three hours late, and a harsh voice 
sounded, just when the story was at its very best: “We g) no 
further tonight. We're snowed up and here we may stop for 
two or three days.” It was now going on for midnight and at 
least for the first time of a devastating blizzard that had buried 
the Midland inches deep in drifting snow. Wires were down 
everywhere. The damage to streets was fearful and trains, we 
learned later, were snowed up for several days. Since the old 
inland track, on which we were travelling, specially lent itself 
to this sort of stunt. Leicester Midland depot was a sight. 
‘Three big Scotch Flyers were drawn up alongside the platforms 
and climbing the bridge over the track one could see numerous 
parties of passengers bivouacing from end to end of the station 
store. Fortunately I knew some folks not far way and I made 
tracks for their place and fortunately got a bed in spite of the 
late hour and incidently a bill. Next day the poor passengers 
were still camped out and no train could move. But I learned 
that the great Central Route was open and a train was due in 
five hours’ time. This I made for and after a wait of three 
heurs more in came the train and after further delay I reached 
London only about twenty-five hours late. 


I had gone down 
ccuntry to visit a deaf photographer, suspecting nothing amiss. 
Qn arrival at the very isolated (for England) village store, my 
friend met me with these words on his fingers. “I have a pair 
of boots for you if you can’t get a car lift through.” “What's 
up.” I spelt. “You ‘Il see around the corner’—and I did see— 
SEA. Real waves, foam, spray and all. The great high road 


This week I ran into another adventure. 


from London to the North was covered inches deep in swaying, 
hissing, foaming, angry water. For many yards I got as near 
ap as I could and was just about to discard boots and stockings 
and wade when up came a car and took me through, the owner 
receiving a Guild of St. John of Beverly Ivy Leaf Badge for 
his kindness. My deaf friend waded just behind. On reach- 
ing the other side, I learned it was the worst food known. The 
one 45 years ago came in August, but was nothing to this. 
There had been a cloud-burst the night before, not far off, and 
in this low lying place two rivers met and as two and one-half 
inches of rain had fallen in sixty minutes, things had been, and 
indeed still were, lively. 

After a chat, I asked my friend to send me some reading 
books and also begged him to take some photographs. This 
he very kindly did and I was caught in midstream talking to 
a motorist and later, when I waded inches deep in muddy 
water to the counter to get souvenirs and acid drops. In my 
hand I held a chicken that drowned in the flood and various 
other purchases; and then I visited the church and surveyed 
the (watery) landscape o’er from the top of the tower and 
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watched the choir men bail out water in buckets full at ‘the 
west door. Next I continued my paddle and visited several 
local deaf and returned to my friend's house for tea, after 
which I got a motor bus along another route to ride on my 
way to London, which I reached only an hour or so late. Be- 
ing unable to wire owing to the flood closing the post office. 


BIRMINGHAM, 1924. 
By J. H. McFarlane. 


Drawn by the far-felt spell 

Of the magical “B” on the speaking hand— 

So meaningful if you uwnderstand— 

Come the silent throngs—how happily 

Their spirited numbers move and swell! 

From the southmost bound, which dents the sea, 
From the north, where the Blue Ridge ends its trail 
From scenes that echo the Indian’s fame— 

A host that exults in our State’s fair name, 

That delights the Magic City to hail. 


’ 


Heart of the golden South, 

Whence pulsates new life through an empire vast, 
Where a spirit inspired by a glorious past 

Gives radiant welcome to every guest 

By expressive sign or kindly mouth, 

Where the Southern spirit is at its best— 

We're thrilled by the zest of your sturdy grip, 
Akin to the force of your flaming mills 

That draw rich strength from your teeming hills— 
Yours the hand of true comradeship. 


Spurred by your strenuous go, 

_Fair city in which our live band had birth, 

Our progress is quickened toward things of worth, 
Our vision on higher ideals set— 

And our future with brighest hopes aglow 

Shall cherish the fact that here we’ve met. 
Brilliant dates of the past recall meetings galore 
And color our forecast of bigger to come, 

But a triumph that rivals their dazzling sum 
Delights us in Birmingham—Twenty-Four! 


Editor’s Note—-Mr. McFarlane is a mémber of the 
faculty of the Talladega School for the Deaf. The. 
poem was read at the recent convention held in Bir~ 
mingham, and was inspired by the various courtesies 
and hospitality extended the delegates at that time. 


“A REMARKABLE PUBLICATION” 


John M. Prendergast, Ass’t Advertising Manager of reid 
To Sell” says of THE SiLENT Worker: 

“I have received the copy of the Stent Worker and was 
truly quite interested in looking it over, It is certainly a re- 
markable publication. I have enjoyed Jooking it over im- 
mensely, I am going to spend a few days more with it.” 


THE BEST MAGAZINE 


I consider THE SILENT Worker the best magazine for the 
Deaf now-a-day’s and it is certain that it will remain in popu- 
larity for many years to come. You may count on me to con- 
tribute an article now and then next year. 


J. A. Suuirvan. 
- Hartford, Conn. 
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Who's Who inthe Deaf World 


Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 


to publish in the near future. 


We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 


about themselves will not delay any longer than can be heiped. If your name is omit- 


ted it will not be our fault. 


We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


BAUM, EDGAR WALTER. Born Sept. 29, 1887, at Clinton, 
Henry Co., Mo. Tinsmith. Home. address: 324 W.° Gravel 
St, Clinton, Mo. Fair speaker, lip-reader and signmaker. 
Attended Missouri School for the Deaf; Elks Lodge No. 1034, 
“Clinton, Mo. Lost hearing at age of two from eczema. No 
deaf relatives. Married December 27, 1911, to Maggie Massey 
(deaf) of Aldrich, Mo., a graduate of the Missouri School 
‘for the Deaf in 1908. No children. Mr. Baum had been a 
tinner for 15 years under his father until 1921 when he bought 
half interest in his father’s business. The shop now goes 
under the name of “Baum & Son,” and is located on the South 
Square of Clinton Court House. They specialize in classic 
metal ceilings, galvanized iron cornice and skylights, slate 
and tin roofing, valleys, ridge roll and fancy crestings, pumps 
and galvanized tanks. 


CHENOWETH, MISS ALICE EVA. Born Jan. 25, 1852, at 
La Harpe, Ill. Home address 1747 Canyon Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif, Cannot speak or lip-read; excellent signmaker. Attend- 
ed Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 1860. Member 
Sunshine Circle to help the poor and sick. Lost hearing at 
two from measles. No deaf relatives. 


FOWLER, J. H. V. Born March 10, 1854, at Fowler’s Mills, 
W. Va. Home address: Wellsberg, Brooke Co., W. Va. Lost 
hearing at seven years old, caused by scarlet fever. Cannot 
speak or lip-read, fair signmaker. Married in 1884, to Maria 
L. Baxter, a hearing school teacher of Illinois. Has one 
hearing daughter. Attended Ohio School for the Deaf at 
Columbus, Ohio, 1868-1869; West Va. School for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Romney, 1869-70, Was awarded $5.00 prize 
‘by the West Virginia Association for the Deaf at their conven- 
tion in Romney, Sept. 5-9, 1923, for being oldest pupil present. 
Helped his father in his country general merchant’s store and 
also helped him when he was Postmaster during a peroid of 
five years. Bought out his father’s hardware business, adding 
thereto drugs and family medicines (1881), having become a 
registered druggist. He was a member of the West Virginia 
Pharmacial Association in 1880- 1889. Sold out on account of 
failing health, moving with his family to Wellsburg, W. Va., 
where he engaged in paper making, glass manufacturing, 
box-making. He is a member of the National Association of 
the Deaf. Rendered valuable aid in building St. Elizabeth’s 
Chapel for the Deaf, located on George Stenrod’s farm and 
was a member of St. Elizabeth’s Deaf Guild of Wheeling, W. 
Va. 


GUEFFROY, FRANCIS CHARLES. Born May 15, 1875, 
at Lomira, Wisconsin. Lost hearing by scarlet fever when 
six years old. Entered South Dakota School in 1883; Iowa 
School in 1898, graduated 1898. Entered Times-Mirror 
Linotype College, at Los Angeles, California, in 1909; gradu- 
ated 1907. Able to read lips and talk pretty good. Member 
I. T. U; M. W. A.; Red Men, Chamber of Commerce, Commer- 

“cial Club, Country Club, Motor Club, Rifle Club. Married 
: Nadine G. Bowman, of the Clark School, Northampton, Mass; 


one son. At present “high push” for the Purcell Printing Com- 
pany, Hampton, Iowa. 


LIVINGSTON, MINNIE STRICKLER. Born July 4, 1870, 
at Neadsho Rapids, Kansas. Writer, Poet and Playwright. 
Home address: 1163 Ogden Ave., Hollywood, California. Ex- 
cellent speaker, lip-reader and signmaker. Attended Kansas 
School for the Deaf, 1887. Member National Association of 
the Deaf. Lost hearing at seven from meningitis (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married in 1897 to R. Dj:Livingston (deaf). 
Has two hearing children. Husband, Robert Duncan Living- 
ston, lost hearing at two years and a-half; died at age of 67; 
born in 1847. He was. well educated and had a position in 
the office of Boston and Albany Railroad; Clerk for Union 
Pacific RR. At time of his death he had an important position 
in Los Angeles and had this for 14 years. Among the achieve- 
ments of Mrs. Livingston are: constant contributor to magazines 
and papers; written many poems which have been printed. 
At present a student of the Palmer Photo-play Corporation of 
Los Angeles. Has written several photo-plays. She can speak 
fluently and is very intelligent but very modest. The Illinois 
School has every reason to be proud of her. 


WADDELL, LOUISE GETTY. Born Nov. 6, 1855, at 
Geneseo, Henry Co., Illinois, Housekeeper and china-painter. 
Home address: 1107 Waterloo St., Los Angeles, Calif. Ex- 
cellent signmaker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, 1864-1874. Member Sunshine Circle. Lost hear- 
ing at ome and a half years from scarlet fever (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married Sept. 10, 1885, to Allen L. Waddell 
(hearing). Had two children; one dead; one hearing grand- 
child. Husband taught at Illinois School for the Deaf for many 
years. He died Jan. 7th, 1917. Mrs. Waddell was a teacher 
at the Illinois School for the Deaf for some years. She painted 
many beautiful pictures in water colors and also in oil; also 
does lovely china painting selling lots of them. 


MEAGHER, B.A., FREIDA WILHEIMINA BAUMANN. 
Born in Bremen, Germany. Housewife at 5627 Indiania Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Excellent speaker, lip-reader and signmaker. 
Attended Chicago Day School 1887-1890 (Jacksonville) ; Illinois 
School for the Deaf, 1890-1897; Gallaudet College, 1897-1902; 
Silent Athletic Club, Pas-A-Pas Club, National Association of 
the Deaf, Sphinx Club (San Francisco); C. S. A. (Seattle, 
Washington. Lost hearing at seven from seasickness (total). 
No deaf relatives. Married June 3, 1911, to James Meagher 
(deaf). One hearing child. Husband is a printer, a vrolific- 
writer and intensely interested in athletics. Literary teacher at 
Guthrie, Okla., 1902-1905; clerk in a glove factory, 1905-1908 ;- 
proof-reader at the Addressographer Co., Chicago, 1908-1911;- 
Literary teacher at Washington School for the Deaf. Third: 
Vice-President of the N. A. D., 1910-1913; First Vice-President- 
Auxiliary Athletic Club of Chicago; Editor of the Observer, 
(Seattle) 1911; Vice-President Chicago Chapter N. A. D.;: 
President Alumni Association, Ill, 1923; Member Board off 
Managers Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf in Chicago. 
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The monthly issue of the Linotype Bul- 
letin published by the Mergenthaler lin- 
otype Co., in Brooklyn, containing a list 
of buyers of linotypes in alphabetical 
order had, by a remarkable coincidence, 
the names of both the Arlington Observer 
and Athol Transcript. These weekly 
papers for many years, have been con- 
ducted, by the well known deaf men, 
Messrs. W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, N. 
j., and Wm. L. Hill, of Athol, Mass. 
‘These successful men were graduated 
from the Iowa and Hartford School 
respectively and also from Gallaudet Col- 
Jege—The Mt. Airy World. 


The Virginia School has a twenty-year- 
old -deaf student who can teach many of 
us a lesson’ on thrift’ He has been in 
school eight years and he spends his sum- 
mer vacation on his father’s tobacco 
farm, 2 portion of which he was allowed 
to use to raise tobacco. The Virginia 
Guide says that he has in deposit at his 
home bank $2,108, the proceeds of tobac- 
co yields and $114 in a bank at Staunton. 
All the good things about him are not 
centered in thirft however. He is a 
model student in and out of the school 
room and a good sportsman who plays 
with a determination to win. The Guide 
thinks that his example might well be 
followed by other boys in the school. The 
Banner adds: In other schools too.—The 
North Dakota Banner. 


From under the heading, “Denver 
University to Graduate Largest Class 
in the History of the Institution” in the 
Denver Post, we take the following para- 
graph: 

“Many of the students won their diplo- 
mas against great odds. A figure of in- 
terest among this year’s graduates, is 
Esther Lauver, who though deaf and 
dumb, mastered the required subjects 
and made a high scholastic record.” 

After completing two years’ work at 
Gallaudet College, Miss Lauver took a 
feur years’ course in the liberal arts 
department at Denver University. - At 
the commencement exercises on June 4th, 
she will receive a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. This in itself was a great under- 
vaking. The above paragraph speaks 
for itself—-Denver Correspondent, Jour- 
nal, 


The National Optimist of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has suspended publication on 
account of the ill health of the: editor, 


Mrs. C, §. Jackson, it is stated. This. 


is one of the numerous independent pa- 
pers for the deaf that have sprung up, 
eked out a short and precarious existence 
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and passed away during the years gone 
by. The deaf population of our country 
are scattered too much and their interests 
are too varied to support an independent 
paper. And such a paper is not needed. 
The papers we have, like the Deaf-mutes 
Journal of the New York (Fanwood) 
school and the Silent Worker of the New 
Jersey school, together with the many 
other fine school papers, will anzply take 
care of the interests of the deaf. Re- 
peated efforts have demonstrated the fact 
independent papers for the deaf do not 
pay.—The Deaf Oklahoman 


Looking through the hearing press re- 
cently, I saw that there had been a rag- 
ing, tearing controversy in a provincial 
paper as to the merits of Manualism 
and Oralism. It really is too absurd 
that these questions should be fought 
out with such intense bitterness. It re- 
minds me of a scotch lecal preacher who 
travelled about 100 miles one Sunday by 
train to preach at a certain kirk. He 
was met at the station by an elder, who 
Was a very strong adherent to the doc- 
trine of Predestination. As they tramp- 
ed mile after mile over the mountain 
side to the kirk, the elder began a dis- 
cussion on his favorite subject, and this 
discussion waxed fast and furious, the 
preacher heing a strong opponent of the 
doctrine. When they were in sight of 
the kirk, the elder turned round to the 
preacher, and said:—‘Why, man _ to 
prove my argument, I will just remind 
you that you were predestined to come 
here to-day and preach.” The preacher 
immediately stopped jand_ retorted:— 
“Well, then, I’ll go back, and I won't 
preach here.” 

What does it matter whether Oralism 
or Manualism is the best? Who cares 
two straws? It stands to reason that 
those who can be made to talk with any 
degree of intelligence should be encour- 
aged to do so, and it is also equally 
true of the manual alphabet. What a 
world it is, to be sure-—The British Deaf 
Times. 


The Devils Lake Journal gives the fol- 
lowing account of the dedication exer- 
cises: 

The new $100,000 boys’ dormitory was 
officially handed over to the Devils Lake 
School for the Deaf in behalf of the state 
by R. B. Murphy, president of the state 
board of administration, at the dedication 
services held in front of the new building 
on the school grounds, yesterday, after- 
noon before a large audience composed 
of pupils and teachers of the school and 
a number of resident of Devils Lake. 


‘for the improvement wrought. 
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In dedicating the building, Mr. Mur- 
phy laid stress upon the policy of the 
state to provide an education for every 
boy and girl, regardless of physical 
handicaps, and he paid a splendid-tribute 
to the framers of North Dakota’s con- 
stitution who included in this basic law 
the state’s duty towards its children. He 
was high in his praise of the manner in 
which the building was erected, and paid 
a fine compliment to Shannon, Boyd 
& Boyd, the architects, and Fjeldseth & 
Johnson, the builders, all of this city, for 
the excellent service they had rendered. 
He complimented Supt. B. W. Driggs of 
the schoo] for the manner in which the 
school is being conducted, and felt confi- 
dent that the faculty and pupils will put 
the new building to the best of use. 

The building was accepted in behalf 
of the school by Burton W. Driggs, su- 
perintendent, who pledged the school to 
take care of it, and never to deface any 
pertion of it. Mr. Driggs thanked pres- 
ident Murphy and the state for the inter- 
est taken in the deaf children and in the 
Devils Lake institution, and stated:“that 
all of the pupils of the school realized the 
great things which the state is doing for 
them, 


The painting of All Souls’ Church tor 
the Deaf and the Parish House has almost 
been completed, except the floor and the 
second coat on the exterior wood-work. 
lt is proposed to leave those parts until 
che Fall to complete. The interiors of both 
buildings now look “spick and span,” and 
brighter than when finished by the builder 
about eleven years ago. The small band _ 
of volunteer painters and helpers, the la- 
dies who raised most of the painting 
fund, and provided the meals for the 
workers, and all others, who contributed 
towards the work, deserve great credit 

All honor 
to them. ; 

What makes All Souls’ look unlike the 
churches of the hearing is the absence in 
the chancel of a maze of ecclesiastical fit- 
tings or ornaments in combination with an 
imposing organ, which the deaf have no 
use for. It seems possible, however, to 
improve the chancel, to make it look far 
more beautiful than it is now. When the 
church was built no provision was made 
for the chancel beyond the general build- 
ing plans. It was, therefore, fittéd up 
with such furniture, as the church already 
possessed in the old church building. 
‘And nothing new has since been added 
‘9 it, save a recently completed skylight, 
This part of the building has néVver giv- 
en entire satisfaction, the reredos being 
criticised as giving a somber effect with 
its surroundings, etc., and, we understand, 
that some time before the late war, a 
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certain standing committee of the diocese 
was sent to All Souls’ to consider im- 
provements to its chancel. And, as we 
understand, this committee recommended 
improvements, which, however, - never 
came to a_ successful issue, owing no 
doubt to the high rising costs occasioned 
by the war. So the improvement of the 
chancel has since then remained in abey- 
ance. : 

Perhaps the new Pastor of All Souls’, 
who seems to have a penchant for in- 
novations and changes, may take up the 
matter of improving the chancel in due 
course of time, that is, after the improve- 
ments most necessary now have been 
provided. The chancel that is the most 
Leautiful part of the church, therefore, 
cfiers Rey. Smaltz a fine opportunity to 
develope his ideas of how a beautiful 
church for the deaf should look. : 

The improvement of the chancel will 
be sure to please the people when it can 
be done. It will have to wait though; 
tor as we intimated in our previous letter, 
the efforts of the people will now be 
directed to raise funds to fix up part of 
the basement of the Parish House to hold 
the two pool tables that now take up too 
much room in the Guild Hall. This will 
save a lot more room for meetings, and 
therefore will also be an improvement. 
—Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE AND THE 
DEAF AND DUMB 

Princess Beatrice was present recently 
at the opening of an American tea in the 
grounds of Aubrey House, Campden Hill. 
The gathering was in aid of the Royal 
Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Mayor of Kensington, Alder- 
man A, J. Allen, who presided, emphasis- 
ed the need for the generous help of the 
public if the work of caring for the deaf 
and dumb was to be efficiently carried on. 
Representatives of most of the churches 
in the Kensington Deanery gave the tea 
their support, 

The Band of the Coldstream “Guards 
plamed selections during the afternoon, 
and pupils of the School of the Holy 
Family gave an entertainment. The 7th 
South Kensington Girl Guides and 
Rangers and, the 3rd Kensington Cadet 
Corps formed a guard of honour—The 
British Deaf Times, 

FATAL FIGHT WITH DEAF MUTES 

Four deaf-mutes—a married couple 
and two women friends—were holding 
a birthday party in a Berlin cafe when 
about four o’clock on Monday morning 


the proprietor’s son intimated by signs 
that it was time the festivities ended. 
The silent nserrymakers resented the sug- 
gestion, and the man whose birthday was 
being celebrated sprang up and seized the 
young man by the throat, states the “Dai- 
ly Express” Berlin Correspondent. 

His cries for help brought his father, 
who called on the aggressor to release 
his son, forgetting that the man could 
neither hear nor reply. Then the father 
seized a knife from a table and stabbed 
the deaf-mute through the heart. As 
he fell the three women grabbed chairs, 
bottles, and glasses, and a terrible fight 
ensued, in which another of the deaf- 
mutes was killed and the other two se- 
verely wounded. 

The father and son were arrested. 
—London Express, July 15. 


DEAF BOY WINS FIRST PRIZE 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Telegram 
recently conducted a prize essay contest 
among thousands of school children. 
Eighty received prizes. The first prize 
was awarded to George A. Bagwill, a 
student in Grade 7A, of the deaf de- 
partment of Atlantic Avenue School, Long 
Beach. Two other prize winners were 
also deaf, Ray Drummond and Clara 
Runge. The essay which won first prize 
follows: 

VacaTion Money 

Last spring I decided to earn and save 
some money. When school closed I work- 
ed in a laundry, helped my mother with 
the housework, assisted father building an 
addition to our house, and mowed the 
neighbor’s lawn. Then my brother had 
both legs cut off and required my care. I 
jove him and waited unon him most of 
the summer. When he was so well that 
he did not need constant care, I worked 
on a milk wagon. I paid my own ex- 
penses at the Boy Scout Camp and bank- 
ed $8. 


RETIRES AFTER TEACHING THE 
DEAF OVER FORTY YEARS 
Miss Candace A. Yendes and Mr. G, 
M.Teegarden of the Western Pennsylva- 
nia School for the Deaf, have been re- 

tired on pensions. 

Miss Yendes has been a teacher for 
forty-four years, twenty-four of which 
have been spent in the Western Penn- 
sylvania School. Previously she taught 
in Rochester, New York, in Florida and 
in the Cincinnati Day School: Untiring 
always in her zeal and efforts, she has 
given her best to the deaf, and js de- 
serving of a well earned rest. 
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Mr. Teegarden is rounding out his 
forty-eighth year as teacher in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
His teaching career began with the 
founding of the school at Turtle Creek 
in 1876, and has continued jn this school 
the present day. Mr. Teegarden was 
born in Greene County not far from 
Pittsburg. At the age of eight he moved 
with his family to Iowa. At eleven 
years of age he because deaf, and after 
three years spent in the Iowa School for 
the Deaf, he went to Gallaudent College 
where he graduated after five years. In 
1922 he received the degree of Master 
of Arts from his alma maater.—The Mt. 
Airy World. 


THE DEAF MOTORIST 


Agitation. is taking form for the exam- 
ination of would-be motorists not only as 
to their skill, but as to physical qualifi- 
cations. 

A wholly deaf and very capable driver 
says that people entirely deaf from their 
youth make safe drivers. People who be- 
come hard-of-hearing later are not safe 
at all. The deaf child, taught in a school 
for the deaf, used from early life to de- 
pend on his other senses, uses his vision 
much more fully and accurately than the 
man who both sees and hears. Also the 
deaf man depends on his tactile sense, 
and on an instinct for vibration which 
serves almost as well as sound, He takes 
no chances on sound, because he has long 
discarded the hearing faculty and gets 
along in all the affair of life without it. 
The man who gradually becomes a bit 
hard-of-hearing, on the contrary, is con- 
stantly being deceived by his infirmity. 

The blind man, of course, cannot drive. 
But he crosses in safety a busy street 
which is perilous for the man of partial 
vision. He hears a striking clock per- 
ceived by no one else near him. He learns 
to measure the distance of sounds and 
distinguish them. He knows the weather 
by feel and smell, the distance and direc- 
tion of vehicles approaching and re- 
ceding by a feel from pitch and rhythm. 
These people, by care and attention, have 
made of the remaining senses sufficiently 
deep channels for the functioning of the 
mind. 

The man who needs aural attention 
and will not admit, the woman needing 
glasses but too vain to wear them, the 
people with unreliable nerves, and 
above all, the people with the boorish 
point of view who need a little training 
in courtesy and the Golden Rule, are 
dangerous drivers. 

Licensing will not make good drivers 
out of bad; but the examinations would 
be a useful sieve, holding back many of 
the unfit—Editorial in Durham Morning 
Herald. 


MUTE GIRL’S DEATH AT FATHER’S 
HAND IS LAID TO PACT 

Memphis, Tenn., May 24—That a 
death pact led to the dual tragedy at 
sunrise last Sunday when Martin D. 
the brain of his daughter, Marie, twenty- 
eight, a mute and ended his own life with 
another shot has been accepted as the 
motive for the crime, according to the. 
police. 

The tragedy was staged in a meadow,, 
bordered by a brook on one side and a: 
neatly trimmed hedge on another, with; 
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wild honeysuckles and roses in profusion. 
Less than fifty yards away is the Mem- 
phis Country Club. Great trees shaded 
the lane through which the pair were 
strolling. An overturned basket of moss 
and flowers, freshly gathered, lay near 
where Miss Keith fell. ; 

Kneeling over the body of his daughter, 
Keith wrote this farewell message on the 
back of an envelope: 

“Marie knew why I hurt her. I had 
to make her walk in front of me. She 
went fine. I live in the little vine-clad 
bungalow across the street from Messick 
School. Goodbye, Marie” 

After firing the shot that killed his 
daughter, Keith placed the pistol to his 
left breast. A neighbor was walking 
'n his direction: 

“Move on, you have no business here,” 
Keith warned. The neighbor fled. A 
moment later a motorist halted. He step- 
ped on the gas when Keith made amena- 
cing motion with the revolver. 

The man then stepped beside the body 
in the lane, knelt and drew an envelope 
and pencil from his pocket. He scrib- 
bled for a few minutes. He laid the 
message on the ground and placed a pen- 
knife on top of it, to prevent its being 
carried away by the breeze. This detail 
complete, he put the muzzle of the revol- 
ver to his right temple. The weapon 
‘snapped. 

' Rising, the man inspected the gun 
and fired a test shot into the ground. 
Again kneeling he pressed the weapon 
to his temple and fired. He crumpled 
over, about three feet from the side of 
the girl. 

Miss Keith died instantly. Her father 
was dying when an ambulance arrived. 
He was unconscious, but lingered half 
an hour after reaching a hospital. 

Keith formerly was a wealthy contrac- 
jor at Kalamozoo, Mich. Some years ago 
he removed to Traverse City. His wife 
died twenty years ago and he was left 
with three girl babies to raise. Two 
of them married. Bernice became the 
bride of the Rev. John E. Ten Dyke, a 
congregational minister, Manchester, Vt. 
Eunice wedded Hardy J. Clark, a plumb- 
ing contractor, and moved to Memphis. 
Keith’s health began to fail. Marie, who 
remained single, kept house for him in 
Traverse City. A nervous disorder de- 
veloped. The man brooded over his 
caughter’s masfortune. She was left a 
mute following scarlet fever. 

They came to Memphis last October to 
make their home with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Clark. Two days after his arrival here, 
Keith deposited $8,000 in a bank. A few 
weeks later he deposited $8,000 more. 
His last deposit was in January, this year. 
He also carried three insurance policies, 
amounting to several thousands of dollars. 

They were remarkable companions, 
this father and daughter. Daily they 
strolled about the countryside, gathering 
wild flowers and moss. The little bung- 
alow at Greer and Southern Avenues, 
Buntyn, a suburb of Memphis, was al- 
most hidden by banks of roses, honey- 
suckles and vines, cultivated by the two. 

They arose before sun-up on the fatal 
morning, and left this note for the son- 
in-law and daughter: 


“We have gone for a stroll around the 
country club and to gather wild flowers.” 

Miss Keith, while of a striking type of 
beauty, had no suitors. Her companion- 
ship was with her father. They went 
to the theatre, to the parks, motored 
together and were pals. 


Recently upon the advice of his physi- 
cian, it had been agreed that Mr. Keith 
spend the summer in the North. The 
daughter was to remain with her sister 
in Memphis. The family had advised 
this move. A telegram was received 
the day prior to the tragedy from the 
brother in Traverse City. 

“Come on immediately,” it said. 

Police deduction was that the prospect 
of separation and the mutual bond of 
sympathy between the invalid and the 
afflicted girl had preyed upon the minds 
cf both. 


VIRGINIA EPPES WALKER 

On Thursday morning, April 3rd, just 
before ten o’clock, surrounded by her fam- 
ily, death claimed the “Mother” of the 
South Carolina School. For - several 
months Mrs. Walker had not been well 
but her condition had not been alarming 
until about a week ago. Recently upon 
the advice of her physician, she was taken 
to Asheville, N.C., for treatment, but she 
remained there only a few days as she 
did not show any sign of improvement. 
Upon her return home on Wednesday— 
March 28—her family recognized that 
her condition was serious. The follow- 
ing day she went to her bed and one 
week from that day she was gone. 

All of her children and many of her 
grandchildren were with her during her 
last days. Besides her husband, she is 
survived by three sons and one daughter; 
viz. Mr. Horace Walker, Mr. Albert 
Walker, Mr. Laurens Walker and Mrs. 
Virginia Hitch. 

Mrs. Walker came to this school as a 
bride in 1867 and spent her entire life 
here. She first came into our family life 
when she came to College in Spartanburg 
and roomed with Dr. Walker’s second 
sister, Sabra Walker, who latermmarried 
Dr. Frost. This brought Virginia Eppes 
in touch with the family and this as- 
sociation ended in the marriage noted 
above. The early part of her married 
life was spent partly in the school and 
partly out of it as the school was closed 
part of this time under the rule of the 
“carpetbaggers.” When Supt. Walker 
reopened the school jn 1876, his mother, 
Mrs. N. P. Walker, was made matron 
and held this position for one year. But 
in 1877, this labor fell on the wife of the 
Superintendent and from that day to the 
first day of October 1923, she was the one 
who ministered to the sick and the well. 

The floral offerings were beautiful and 
reflected the love of her many friends. 
Of special interest t6 the readers of this 
paper will be the fact that floral offerings 
came from the officers, teachers and chil- 
dren. Men of the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind and the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 


It was Mrs. Walker’s office to have 
charge of the great household, number- 
ing in recent years between 200 and 300; 
to have an eye on multifarious details 
of management and to look out for the 
filling of an almost infinite variety of 
small needs. Always, too, her home was 
one of the greatest hospitality and she 
presided over it with the typical sweet- 
ness and grace of a Southern gentle- 
woman. The responsibility and heavy 
burden of direction fell upon her distin- 
guished husband, but to the scarcely par- 
allelled success with which he has man- 
aged the growing institution her devout- 
ed, never failing help was indispens- 
able—Palmeito Leaf. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The Coming 
German Government 
Loan 


We believe it very likely that the in- 
vestor will soon have the opportunity to. 
subscribe to a large German bond issue. 


We futhermore believe that this loan 
will be surrounded by every safeguard 
possible for the protection of our investors 
and that it will be offered on some very 
attractive basis, 


If our expectations are fulfilled, we 
shall be very glad to assist in the dis- 
tribution of such a loan, which we believe 
will help to assure REAL world peace for 
years to come, 


If and as soon as an attractive German. 
loan is offered, I shall be glad to take 
your order for any amount of bonds. 


Telegraph your order collect. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
INVESTMENT Bonps 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York City, 


CORRESPONDENT OF 


LEE, Hiccinson & Co. 
Established 1848. 


PACH 


Photographer 


SUITE 513 


150 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


be British Deaf Times 


An illustrated magazine—newspaper 
for the Deaf 
Published every two months 
EDITED BY 


ALFRED SHANKLAND. 


LEADING. ORGAN: OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 

twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 


Che British Deaf Cimes, 


26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


Lest You 
Forget 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 


THE DEAF MUST 


SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 


When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff and Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 
of 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni, The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should he a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


—— 


OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


Among the outstanding articles which will ap- 
pear in the November number of this magazine 
will be: 


“IT CAN BE DONE,” by one who has seen it 
done. It tells of a deaf-mute who built a 
bakery single-handed in the face of proverty 
and discouragements. 


Thomas ©. Gray has a nice story pertaining 
to the magnificent club-house of the SILENT 
ATHLETIC CLUB of Chicago. 


“THE DEAF AND THE AUTOMOBILE” 
will also be featured by Mr. W. W. Beadell, 
Chairman of the Automobile Committee of the 
New Jersey State Branch of N. A. D. 


NEW SCHOOL GLOBE 


12 inch Clearly 
Diameter Lettered 
Clearly Convenient 
Colored and 
Accurate Efficient 


Up-to-date Mountings 


Durable 


No. G143 $20 .00 


Write for full particulars to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-57 Ravenswood Ave. 


Say you saw it in “The Silent Worker” 


Chicago 


aint Aca 


Train your students on yarn “Lightning” Line tools can 
standard wood-working be operated by the most 
tools. _— mat So inexperienced students, as 
Fay & Egan Manual . / these machines are entire- 
Training equipment is ly “fool proof.” These 
used by all the leading ns same tools are used by the 
Colleges and Schools in “ ay large manufacturers. 


the country. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. | 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEaf 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual | 
Training Catalog No. 109 No. 340 Single Cylinder 
just off the Press. Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


4 Oakley 
2800-2900 pe ns 
Robertson Ave., Ey Ee Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 


| kt Life Membership in the N. A. D. 
| @ (Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 


MAGAZINE PRICES REDUCED | 


For a Short Time Only! 


Publisher's 
Price 

American Magazine...... $5.00 
ASIR Ss ots a iesoenacleweaeieean 8.00 
Century Magazine....... 10.00 
CHU Iai eo en et cane 6.00 
Christian Herald......... 4.00 
Collier’s Weekly......... 4.00 
Cosmopolitan............. 6.00 
County: Soke cies e ie 10.00 
Dementor. <.\. apes sks 4.00 
PI ORIRIOT ss ceil feared avo atecakine 3.00 
PUOMOOS  fouaue tow aes dtareie hina! 4.00 
Everybody’s Magazine.... 5.00 
Garden Magazine....... 6.00 
Harper’s’ Magazine...... 8.00 
Good Housekeeping...... 6.00 
Hearst’s International... 6.00 


Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00 a year. S. 
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Publisher's 


« Price 
ie | RE yee nian st ened - 2000 
McCall’s Magazine....... 2.00 
Modern Priscilla......... 4.00 
People’s Home Journal (three 

RIBS igre cis wa -00 
Pictorial Review......... 3.00 
Radio Broadcast......... 6.00 
Review of Reviews....... 8.00 
St. Atiohelas:. 5.25... 5c0c0nce 8.00 
Scientific American....... 8.00 
Scribner’s Magazine....... 8.00 
Today’s Housewife....... 2.00 
True Story Magazine..... 5.00 


Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 
World's Wrork..c 564-002 8.00 


E. Post $2.00 a_ year. 


Our 
Price 
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BAN PRADA AUB 
Wg: ae Hi 
So 


Country 


SPECIAL TWO-YEAR OFFERS 


HESE remarkable money-sav- 
ing 2-year offers are made 
possible because it costs a publisher 
much less to enter your subscription 
once for two years than to enter it 
and the saving 


separately each year 
is gladly passed on to you. 


Magazines 
Makes Ideal Gifts 
Gentleman $1.00 a_ year. 


SEND FOR ‘LAST CHANCE’ CIRCULAR 


99 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 


J. STANLEY LIGHT 


In magazine business for over 10 years 


MEMBER—N. F. S. D.; N. A. D.; New England Gallaudet Association; Gallaudet College Alumni Association. 
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The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 
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The American Boy 


@ The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 
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The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$ 
The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 
The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 
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# 


Silent 
Worker Both Saved . 
.50 $2.00 $2.00 $ .50 gh 
50 2.00 2.00 50 gia 
2.00 2.00 3.50  .50 oy 
2.00 2.00 3.60 .40 
3.50 2.00 3.00 2.50 ®¥ 
50 2.00-2.00 .50 
1.00 2.00 2.69 1.00 @& 
50 2.00 2.00 .50 g® 
75: 2:00 2.25 50g 
1.00 2.00 2.25 .75 gq 
30.200 - 290". 30 
1:00 2.00 2.25 ‘75 ®& 
50 2.00 2.00 50 @ 
50 2.00 2.00 .50 
.50 2.00 2.00 .50 @¥ 
75 2.00 2.25 .50 gh 
1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 g& 
50 2.00 2.00.50 
3:00-2:00 4.50 “50 
50 2.00 2.00 50 # 
50 2.00 2.00 .50 #8 
1.50 2.00 2.50 1.00 @ 
1.80 2.00 2.80 1.00 ¢ 
2.1! 2.00 3.00 1.15 g& 
1.20 2.00 2.70  .50 gi 
1.00 2.00 2.50  .50 9 
50 2.00 2.00 .50 
10.00 2.00 11.50 5c @ 
ay 
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CREPT through a dark forest of cedars 
Close to the edge of a stream, 

And through a curtain of fragrant fern leaves 
Glimpsed a fisherman’s dream. 


An old log, gray with age and mosses, 
Lay sunk in a crystal pool; 
And in the depths, faint eddies were 
whirling, 
Keeping the tree rootlets cool. 


I saw in that pool in the wilderness, 
Two middling trout at play; 

And swift as the light they would grab a fly, 
And merrily dart away. 


I watched for an hour their playful antics 
Mid wonderful shades of light: 

Till suddenly they rushed in a whirlpool 
And began to quarrel and fight. 


I rose from my bed in the cool shadows, 
Startling some birds on a bough; 

And hurled a stick in the wild commotion 
Without thinking, why or how. 


I heard a sharp sound of burly splashing, 
The churn of a waving tail; 

And saw two streaks of rippling waters 
Marking a vanishing trail! 


O. FRANK EGGER, 


